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“ALAN! IF YOU MARRY MISS CLIFFORD YOU MUST AT LEAST TRY TO MARR BER HAPPY!” SAID CAPTAIN FAN, 


WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Somewsere in the midland shires of England, 
fall a handred miles from the toil and turmoll of 
our great London, on the ontskirte of a little 
market-town, stands or stood, some yeare ago, a 
large, red-brick house, carefully shut in within 
high walls, which cnt off its Inhabitants from the 
scratiny of the passer-by, and prevented anyone 
who stood at the windows from seelog anything of 
the world beyond. 

Perhaps you think the house was a prison, or ab 
least a nunnery, It was nelcher, Tas red-brick 
edifice was simply Miss Mico's establishment for 


young ladies, Bimeath those walls damsels of | 


soy age, from seven to seventeen, or even older, 
parsued the thorny road to learning, and were 
caretuliy screened from the mild dissipation of 
the Ifttle town of Pennington and {te inhabitants, 





Prosperity had smiled upon Miss Mace, For | occasions Mies Mace 





twenty miles round her school was known and | attire, and seat herself In state ready to receive 
vained as the best {in the nelghbourhood. The the parents of pupils past, present and fature. 

smali white beds in the long, dreary dormitories This afternoon her labour had been all ia vain 
were rarely empty. Each vacancy was filled up | —not creature had called. Maria Mace hated 
with delightfal alacrity, and the worthy princl- | needless extravagance ; she looked at the fire 
pal was reported to be ‘coining money.” This | and sighed, “What waste of good coal!” She 
may have been ; certainly she had a snug balance | stroked her slik dress sympathetically, as thongh 
at the nearest bank, and could look forward with- | to condole with {t on wasilng ins sweetness on 
out alarm to the days of old age. | the desert alr, and then she drew the one candle 

Not that Miss Mave often troubled herself bag! — and went on industriowsly with 
about old At fifty-twe, with a vigorous | her knitting. 
cuaaiitation, on maingeved digestion, ata re- | Stix o'clock !” as the chimes of the distant 
markable talent for managing wayward giris, the | church fel! on her esr, “no one will be here to- 
worthy principal of Palas H »use may be pardoned | night. Dear! dear! snd hal? a scuttle of coals 
for belleving she had barely passed her prime. | gone! What pity! 

It was the month of December, within a week | Bat for once she bad reckoned without her 
of the Christmas holidays, Miss Mace sat alone | host; the front-door bel! ecunded a tremendows 
io her spacious drawing-room, comfortably en- peal, re-echoing threugh the bouee, 
soonced fn an old-fashfoned armchair, She wore | ‘* Oaly the postman,” decided poor Miss Mace, 
her best black silk dress, and lace mittens on her | trying not to lub herself hope; ‘ only the pest, 
skinoy bande. | What an impatient creature hela” 

1t was market-day at Pennington, and on auch | A rep at the drawing-room door, sad a sarvanb 
wea wont to don festivs | entered ; a housemald looking nearly as prim as 
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her mistress, It was perfectly wonderfal the 
primaess imparted to anyone by a long residenca 
ab Pallas House ! 


Miss Mace stretched out her hand mechanically | 


for a letter—by the dim light of the one 
candle eomething on the walter really looked like 
@ letter—and received inatead a card Inscribed 
with the name of the Earl of St. Clare. 

Maria Mace started ; she bore most shocks with 
equanimity—had not even jumped when the 
widow ofa city knight called to ask for a si 
epectus, Bat an earl—a real ilve eclon of nobility 
to enter her drawing-room—it was really too 
much ! ’ 

“‘T said you were at home, ma’am,” remarked 
the servant, and the gentleman said he wished 
to see you alone ; his business was important,”’ 

“Draw down the biinds,”’ gasped Miss Mace. 
“Light the gas—all three burners, Susan—and 
putsome more coals on the fire. Do be quick, 
girl, don’t keep his lordship waiting like this |” 

Visions of titled pupile—of Pallas House being 
peopled by children of the xobility—danced 
before her eyes. Small bead-like eyes at the beat 
of times they were, and just now they perfecily 
glittered with excitement. 

Another moment and Susan had ushered in a 
tal), stately wan In deep mourning-—-a man who 
had the stamp of aristocracy on every feature, 
and yet who caused Mise Mace a convulsion of 
despalr, He was so young, twenty-zeven at the 
moet ; he could have no daughters old enough to 
benefit by the advantages of her establishment, 
Then she brightened—he might have alaters ! 

"Misa Mace,” began the stranger, Interroga- 
tively, “I think the principal of this establish- 
ment ?” 

Yes,” returned Miss Mace, eagerly, ‘I am. 
May I inguire to what I owe the honour of your 
Jordship’s visit 3” 

Considering !t was her firet attempt at con- 
versing with cobility, she fisttered hereelf she 
got on remarkably well. 

Lord Sb, Clare hesitated. He rose, went to the 
door to see that it was securely fastened, re- 
turned, and drew his chair a trifle nearer to Migs 
Mace’s. 


“My business is of a private and delicate 
oature, May I ask if we are eafe from inter- 
ruption }” 

‘* Perfectly safe, my lord !” repiled the spinster 
all in a flutter of agitation ; ‘‘ my pupils are en- 

at their siudies ; no visitors are likely to 
call at such an hour. I am entirely at your 
service,” 

He bowed, but was so long In speaking that 
her curloalty was fairly feverish, 

“You have been here a long time,” the Earl 
began at last. “Seventeen or eighteen years I 
think, Mise Mace }” 

“ Twenty-two,” corrected Marla, feeling just 
a little diffident at contradicting a noblemar, and 
yet wishing him to be aware of her fuil iength of 
tenure of Pallas House. ‘“ Twenty-two thie very 
month,” 

“Ab! and you have Hved here yourself ail 
this time; you have never deputed another to 
take your place?” 

“Never !"’ bridling a little. “I may have 
sbsented myself for a week or two occasfonally 
during the holidays for needfal change ; but 
then the house has been shue up. I have uever 
for a day or bour delegated my authorlty as mis- 
tress of this eatablishment.”’ 

“Then I can speak to you with all con- 
fidence? ” 

" Certainly.” 

‘Fifteen years ago, this very montb, you had 
a death in the house—a young lady who acted as 
your Exglish teacher.” 

It was a sore subject even now. She had not 
been Ungsneroue to the poor, friendless governess, 
out ehe had never quite forgiven her for presum- 
log bo Impugn the healthiness of Pallas House by 
dying there. 

" Mies Lynn would have died auywhere,” re- 
sorted Miss Mace ; ‘'she was in @ cecline, poor 
bhing,” 

"Tt was not her death I desired to speak of, 
bud other clreumatances, She left, I think, a 
child +” 

‘She did,” 





“Which was kept under your care,” 

‘Not for nothing,” explained Miss Mace, who 
had ons etrong polat—an unvarylng truthfulness, 
“An old man came to see Miss Lynn on her 
death-bed, and asked me the lowest possible sum 
for which I could educate the child. He looked 
wretched!y poor; his clothes were nearly 
thread-bare, and he carried an umbrella in rags, 
so I could not atk him much, I sald fifteen 
pounds a-year ; and, to do him justice, little as 
ip was {t has been regularly paid,’ 

“And ycu never discovered the old man’s 
name, madam, in all these years }’’ 

“ Never,’ she confessed, “Ad first I own I 
wss rather curious upon the subject, but the 
money came so regularly, the whole affair grew 
eo mucha matter of course, that for years I have 
ceased to epeculate upon it.” 

“The old man was my uncle, Miss Mace, my 
uncle and adopted father, the late Earl of St. 
Clare.” 

“What!” cried the school mistress, “He? 
Why, the parish clerk is better dressed.” 

That mean attire was assumed as a disguise, 
I will explain everything ; Indeed, I owe !t to 
you to do go, even if I did not need your ald in 
® matter very near myself.” 

Miss Mace vowed ehe was prepared for any- 
thing after that shabby old man beicg a peer. 

“The young widow who taught in your school 
was the late Earl's only child, the Lady Evelene 
Dene, At elghteen she eloped from her house 
witha mau her father considered beneath ber.” 

* Afi@ be treated her cruelly, l’ll be bound,” 
suggested Misa Mace, ‘ Mra, Lynn looked like a 
woman whose heart waa broken.” 

“T cannot tell you that. I only know that for 
years my uncle laboured under the mistake that 
his danghter had been no wife—that her child 
was illegitimate. It waa for that cause he con- 
cealed his identity from you ; he could not bear 
that anyone should know disgrace was the por- 
tion of bis only child,” 

He paused and half sighed; evidently the 
mg part of his story was the most difficult to 

m 


‘Only six months ago my uncle learnt the 
truth. The person throngh whom he had been 
deceived confessed her treachery upon her death- 
bed, and restoved the certificates of Lady Evelyn’s 
marriage, and by her daughter’s wish the Ear! 
would have come himseii to you only illness 
stepped In. H'coar that fllness he never recovered. 
His dying charge to me was to come here aud 
tell you story, aud to beg your acceptance 
of two thousand pounds, as a slight mark of hfe 
regret for the miserable plitance he had sent you 
all these years,” 

“Tam sure I can never thank your uncle enough, 
or you either, my lord, for your kindness fn 
coming here to bring me the news,” 

* Thave not finished, Miss Mace,” sald Sb, Clare, 
with an awkward laugh, “ You will find In the 
end it is I who shall be your debtor.” 

“There is nothing I would not be glad to do 
vo assist your lordship's plan, Perhaps you would 
like to see your ccusin{” 

‘ Presently, What {s ebe like!” 

“Ste is nearly elghtcen,” returned Miss Mace. 
" Really I do not know how to describe her ; she 
is a timid, shrinking girl, though she has lived 
here all her life, I know much less of her real 
character than I know of many pupils who have 
been with me but one year.” 

© Ah! and ... “sa lady.” 

** Assuredly,’”’ 

* Pretty 3” 

Miss Mace shook her head. 

“Her mother was beautifal ; Dora fs not lo 
= least like her, She lea etrange, unsociable 
girl.” 

The young man sighed—at least in was more 
like a groan than a sigh. 

‘*What a description! and she is to be my 
wife! Think of {t, madam! and if you have a 
woman’s heart in your breast, pity me—this girl 
of whom, even you, after years of close Inter- 
course, can tell me little favourable—this strange, 
unsociable creature must be my wife, Countess 
of St. Ciare, head of a family, whose women 
have been uoted for their beauty, thelr grace, 
and charm. Oh, {6 is anendurable,”’ 





“Bat fs there no alteruative?” ssked Miss 
Mace, touched, as what woman could not have 
been ab this appeal from a young, handsome 
nobleman. 

 Sarely, Lord St, Clare, no human power can 
make you marry ay unfortunate pupll since the 
match {sso evidently agains) your wishes ?” 

“To is the old story,” he ssid, gloomily. ‘I 
cannot dig, to beg I am ashamed. Forgive me 
for quoting scripture, madam, I have some excuse 
for anger. I was brought up my unucle’s heir ; 
his name wae the last in the ental), even had I 
not deemed myself his nearest in kin, I was so 
thoroughly the son of his affection that I never 
doubted all would be mine ; and then this story 
comes, and he heard that his daughter’s child 
was in very deed and truth a lawful scion of the 
St. Clares.” 

“ You cannot mean that he has made Dora his 
heiress? Surely he might have divided the pro- 
perty between you?” 

“T never wished to rob the girl,” said St. 
Clare, gloomily. “ With two estates, a town 
house, and an income of a hundred thousand 
pounds, he mighteureiy have made provision for 
us both” 

“ And has he not?” 

‘He has left Sb. Clare and Riveradene, the 
mansion in Belgravia and every farihing he 
possesses to me on condition that I marry hie 
granddaughter,” 

“ And if you refuse 1” 

* It is hers, absolutely,” 

Neither of them entered into the other chance 
that bis cousin raight refnse the honours offered 
her; that a little obscure scbool-girl should 
yefuse to become a countess never crossed their 
minds ; in fact, though S'. Clare was as free 
from vanity as most men, ft had never entered 
hie head to ask what would become of the pro- 
perty in euch a case. From boyhood upwards 
women had smiled upon him; mo fair face had 
everfafled to brighten at his compliments; it 
was hardly likely, then, that he could fall to 
know his own attractions. 

"It is a strange history,” sald Miss Mace, 
slowly. “I never d of such a will ; it sounds 


ig?” 

He thook hie head. 

“My uncle was nob a very old map, only 
seventy-four at the time of his death, His {ntel- 
lect was strong and clear ; besides, even if the 
will was disposed of, the resulte would be the 
same. Miss Ciifford’s claim would be nearer 
than mine.” 

Miss Mace looked into the fire. She was a very 
clever woman, aud, to quote an expression of her 
own, could see as far into a post as most people ; 
but she failed to see any escape for the Earl of 
8+. Clare from the alternatives of poverty, or an 
uncongentia! marriage, 

‘© Would you like to see her!" 

“IT suppose I must, I fear ( shall exhaust 
your patience, but I have yet a favour to ask, 
Will re provide Miss Ciifford with everything 
sulted to an heiress, and see that she reaches Sb. 
Clare by Christmas Eve? My uncle's will 
directs that so soon as he shall have been dead 
three months his granddaughter fs to be re- 
ceived at his castle, and reside there until our 
marriage.” 

‘*The Earl never doubted your consent 
then ¢” 

“ Never once. He knew I had been unused to 
poverty, and he seems to have been possessed 
with av idea bis granddaughter would be a 
beanty. Her mother, I bave heard, was the 
loveliest woman In the county, Even I, child as 
T was at the time of her disappearance, have a 
faint remembrance of her attractions,” 

“T fear you will find no resemblance to her in 
her daughter.” 

“Then you will kindly arrange the details ; 
my lawyer will walt on you to-morrow to hand 
you my uncle's legacy ; he will also farnish you 
with whatever sums you deem necessary for the 
young lady's expenses, And now” (and & 
strangely bitter smile crossed the young man’s 
face) “I will ark you to introduce me to my 
future wife!” 

Miss Mace rose at once and left the room, 


s. Would it not ‘be possible to upset. 
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Turned fifty though she was, she felt {In quite a 
glow of excitement at the romance going on 
ander her roof, It read iike a chapter out of a 
novel, O11 why had not Miss Cilfford been 
’ beautifal, or even pretty? Why was she such a 
lain, shrinking creature, whom {t was well-nigh 
ay oy & young earl would love ? 
‘ the study Inspecting the progress of the 
juniors’ lessons, that was where. Miss Mace 
expected to find her half-pupil, but she was not 
there, and Mademoiselle denied all knowledge of 
her. Inthe bedroom, officlating at the coucher 
of the tinfest pupils? no, a stout homsemald was 
f that task. 

Miss Mace was gen ae despalr ; she had 
been away folly ten utes, Lord Si. Clare 
surely ik bis cousin ueeded a great 

deal of preparation to fit her for his presence, 
Then it came into the principal's head to look 
into the music-room, a tloy sllp on the ground- 
Goor, little used that severe weather, because, 
having no fireplace, it had been found im le 

to warm it enfficlently for human habitation. 
The plano being the oldest of the four on the 


premises, and with mapy of [ta notes dumb, 
mattered little, 
The moonlight poured {on at the unshuttered 


window, and disclosed a slight form crouching 
by the ews ; one hand picked out a few melo- 
dious chords, and a voice, full and sweet, though 
® little tremulous, sang an old ballad. In splte 
of herself, Miss Mace was impressed by the 
picture, 

"That child is musfe mad,” she thought, 
“TI believe she would rather be an opera efn; 
than a countess,” Aloud, she called in S 
= tone, “Dora, what are you doing 


Dora started; for the principal herself to 
a@ppear in scholastic regions at that hour was 
something remarkable. She felb a 
almost without knowlog why, and th the 
instinct of a creature often blamed she began to 
defend herself. 

‘* Mademoiselle gave me leave to come, ma’am, 
@ud Ann is upstairs with the little ones putting 
them to bed, 

" Mademolselle was vary wrong Indeed,” sald 
Miss Mace. "Sitting bere in the cold! Why 
your hands muet be blue and your feet frozen. 
Come away ab once!” 

This consideration for her own comfort was 
something so new that Dora started far more 
than she would have done at the scolding she 4 
had anticipated. She followed Mies 
timidly to a small room known as the class- 
room, where the principal gave her own lessons, 
and was wont to retire on such occasions as the 
drawing-room was not used. MisfMaceshut the 
door, and dragged Dora to the bright fire. 

** Warm your bands a little and then come with 
me; I want you fn the drawing-room, to see a 
visitor,” 

The drawing-room! Dora opened her eyes. 
Never since she could remember had her pre- 
sence been requested there to see a visitor. 
‘True she had occasionally assisted in dusting 
the apartment for some great festival, but never 
in < life had she been bidden there as a 
gues ’ 

Miss Macg,watched her with suppressed irri- 
tation, Why, oh! why was Dora so h 
bad-looking ! What a poor impressfon she wou 
convey to the young Earl of the advantages 
‘enjoyed at the school; and the principal had 
mever admired her half-pupil, but her decided 
plainness had never recurred to her so strongly 
as now. 

Some girls look their best at seventeen, Their 
earliest bloom of womanhood Is fall of promise, 
but Dora was not of thelr type. She looked too 
big to be a child, too angular, too unformed to 
bea woman, She was already of middle height, 
and had probably not stopped growing. Her 
arms were too long for her plain, tight sleeves, 
and her country-made boots escaped from her 
antrimmed skirt, 

Har complexion was that peculiar bue ladies 
call muddy. Jast now, too, the excessive cold 
had given {ff a leaden, ashen tinge, and Miss 
Mace’s admonitions to warm ‘herself could not 
dispel it, Her hands were long and thin, and 





almost purple with the cold. Her hair was 
~~ ¢ and frizzy, and arranged with so Little 
8 as to make its abundance seem more a 
deformity than an ornament, She wore a grey 
stuff dress, warm and comfortable, but deplorably 
plain and unfitting. It had been made a year 
ago, and was now considerably outgrown. Taers 
was no attemp! at ornament—not even s bow of 
coloured ribbon at the opening of the narrow 
white collar. 

Miss Mace groaned. She would have liked to 
take the girl Into her own bedroom and dress 
her afresh from her own hoards, just to save the 
Earl's feelings a little ; but, alas! he had already 
been kept walting fully twenty minutes, it was 
fmposalbie to detain him longer. And so, with 
a resolute effort to makes the best of it, Miss 
Mece took Dora's hand, and led her upstairs, 

“Your cousin is waiting for you. I trust, 
Dora, you.will be gratefal to him for his kindness 


{n coming all this distance to see you, and Invite | 
| very happy on not much more,” 


you to spend the spproaching vacation at his 
house,” 

Bat there was defiant gleam {n the girl’s eyer. 
Dora bad beautifal eyes, some people eald they 
were her only good feature, 

“I don’t want to go to his house, Miss Mace, 
I don’t want to ses him!” 

"Tam ashamed of you, after his kindnes:,” 

“He has let me alone for nearly eighteen 
years!” returned the girl. “I think his kind- 
ness comes too late to command my grati- 
tude!” 

Miss Mace was alient from sheer surprise, 

There were times when she would not quite 
understand Dora Clifford, when the girl seemed 
beyond her comprehension. This wae one. In 
perfect silence she led the way to the drawing- 
room door, and held it open for her helf-pupll to 
enter, She herself did not follow her ; some 
subtle {Instinct told her that, howsver em- 

thelr téte.d-téte might be to the 
stranger-cousins, it was yet best no other eyes 
should witness thelr mesting. 


OHAPTER IL. 


Caste St Crare was a noble pile, situated 
in one of the most picturesque parts of Kent ; 
the beautifal grounds extended for miles; the 
timber was the finest in the county—for cen- 
turies the woodman’s axe had not been heard 
on the Ss, Clare estates; the Denes were not 
a reckless race. Generous and open-handed 
as the day, they had never been given to pro- 
digal extravagance, and had often chosen the richest 

in England for their wives ; and so it 
came about that, generation after generation had 
increased In wealth and Importance, until Law- 
rence, nineteenth Earl of So, Ciare, upon his 
death-bed would not sacrifice the greatness of his 
family by dividing his possessions, but he made a 
will he thought would secure alike the happiness 
of his grandchild aud the prosperity of his race. 

Castle Sr. Clare ftself was a stately bullding of 
white stone, worn grey by the hand of centaries ; 
{t was approached by an avenue of chestnuts ; 
then came spacious pleasure grounds—on one side 
the grand entrance, on the other a raised 
terrace ran the whole length of the house, from 
which you reached {ts walks through a long, nar- 
Tow conéervatory, or winter garden, Into which 
all the apartments that side of the Castle opened, 
There were five—the large and small drawing- 
rooms, the ball and music-roome, and a small! 
octagon chamber, known as my lady’s boudoir. 

For more than thirty years this boudoir had 
had no lawful owner, since for that space there had 
been no Countess of St, Clare, The Lady Evelyn 
Dene had, indeed, made it her favourite resort, 
but after her fi'ght {t fell Into disuse, and had 
only been re-opened and freshly decorated five 
years before, when the Evsrl’s niece, tired of a 
London season, came on a long visit to the Castle, 

The day after her brothers interview with 
Miss Mace, she sat there {diy toying with some 
fancy embroidery, a very pretty woman and a 
very proud one, the wife of an officer {n the 
Guards, and the mother of two charming children, 

Beatrice Fane pald but little attention to her 





work, her thoughts were busy with other things ; 
she was devotedly attached to her brother, and 
thelr uncle’s will had troubled her sadly, 

"' What 's to become of Alan, Lione!,’’ she asked 
her husband the moment they were alone 
" After that fatal discovery, he cannot keep. up 
the title on kia own mesns; anear!l with four 
hundred a-year, [t fe abeurd.” 

The Captain played with his moustache 
‘t Mias Clifford may not be so very objectionstle,” 
he suggested, with an attempt at hopefulnes, 

“ Tionel, 1 know she will ba odlous; bealde, 
there fe Blanche, you must know that she and 
Alan understand each other.” 

“ Sf they understand each other, Bee, nothing 
matters, dear,” and he bent over his wife witha 
caress that was very lover-like, coming from & 
husband of over four years’ standing, 

'*Bianche has her little portlon ; they will 
make up eight hundred a-year or so between 
them ; and you know, child, we contrive to be 


“ Bat we are no} an earl and countess ?” 

**Don’s worry, little women, things’ll come 
right if Blanche fs true to Alan; he might gets 
diplomatic appointment or something to add to 
hie income, Besides, Bee, you forget no one hae 
heard anything of Miss C.ifford for fifteen years ; 
ahe may be dead, poor girl, or married already.” 

And Bee, albelt by nature the kindest-hearted 
of women, took up the idea enthutiastically. The 
orphan girl was dead, nothing had been heard of 
her for years; they would put up a heautifal 
marble cross over ber grave, and shen Blanche 
and Alan would be happy. 

Blanche was her own {ntimate frlend and her 
husband's now, from the fires moment of the 
young lady coming to reside with her. 

Beatrice had thrown her In her brother's war ; 
she had given the two every possible opportunity 
for failing in love, and Into love they had falien 
most hopelessly ; in fact, their wedding-day had 
been well-niga fixed, when Lord St, Clare was 
seized by the fliness which proved fatal, and hie 
extraordinary will had upset everyone's calcula- 
tions, 

Nothing had passed between the young people 
alnce, Indeed, they bad had no opportunity for 
ewplanations. Blanche had been away on a visit 
at the time of the Eari’s death. 

* Of course this will make no difference, my 
darling,” wrote Alan, ‘I will wia a fortune for 
you yet !” and Blanchs had written back demurely, 
begging him to do nothing rash, for’ her sake— 
that might mean anything or nothing, 

Alan Lord §t, Ciare had told Mies Macs he 
would probably marry his cousin. He did not 
think [t necessary to explain—he only meant io 
the case of his rejection by another lady, Alas! 
por fellow, madly as he loved Blanche Delaval, 
he had Iittle, very little, hope that she would be 
faithful to him in adversity, A favoured child 
of fortune—a creature made to be worshipped 
and admired—what right had he, with his 
beggarly four hundred a-year to bind her to a 
promise given when he expected his Income to bo 
about two hundred times that sum. 

She came in presently and Interrupted Beatrice 
in her reverie. Blanche had |ecen home—she 
called whenever her youthfal guardians were 
home—just two days, therefore she and the Earl 
had not yet met, As she entered, dressed with 
all that taste and elegance could do to enhance 
her beauty, B2e gave a little sigh, 

What's the matter?” 

" Alan will be bere to-night,” 

* That's nothing to aigh about, ma'am.” 

" Blanche, do be serious.” 

“T am,I assure you, entirely serfous. Why 
should a devoted slater like you sigh because her 
brother {s expected *”’ 

‘Tt fe all so different now. Poor fellow! he 
must feel this meeting with you so much,” 

**T think I ought to be the person to feel it 
most,” eald Blanche, lightly ; “ Fate has provided 
Lord St. Clare with an hefress to console him for 
my loess; Fate has done nothing at all for me 
except rob me of my fiancé.” 

“Blanche, you know Alan will be true to 
you. Ob, why did not my uncle know of your 
Ye Why did you keep It secret! 

‘*He preferred to”—forgetiing to mention 
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thad abe had insisted on the secrecy as the sole | 
condition of her acceptance, ! 

‘Well, I suppose you will settle thinge to- 
might, dear ; do be true to yourself,” 

‘Seriously, Bee, do you thick it would be 
right to let Lord St. Clare refuse so mech money, 
rene rob she helrese of her chance of peer: 
age ” 

“I think if you love each other, ncthivg in the 
whole world should part you,” 

“Not even such vulgar considerations as eat- 
fog and drinking, clothing and shelter! None ot 
which, oh! most romantic friend, can be pro- 
vided for by love.” 

he asnk down upon the sofa and played with 
her waich-chain. This lover of Alan Dene’s was 
& tall, majestic creature, with a figure perfect In 
tts lovely development, although she was barely 
twenty two. Her fsce was oval and had a faint 
plok colour; ber bair, a tawny shade of gold, 
was curled and frizzed upon her forehead, and 
the ress gathered in a knob at the back of her 
Her lips were ruby, her eyes the bright- 

ent shade of hszel, fringed with black lashes. 

Everyone admired Blanche Delaval ; she had 
broken than one honest heart, and her 
enemies colle’ ber an azrant flirt ; bud Lord St, 
Ciare and hie sister had seen nothing of this. 
Bee's healih bad been so delicate since Blanche 
came to live with her, that she had never been 


E 


truly; but Miss Fane, who 
& love-match at twenty, really bad 
ittle experience in the arte of such sirens as 
the tawny-hatred beanty opposite her, 

“I wonder what she is like }”” 

"Whe 1” asked Bee, qnictly. 

‘The heirons—Miss Citfford,”” 

*' Don’t taik about her, we shall know every- 
thing soon ; Alan must be here in half-an-hour, I 
shouid think.” 


Tn leas than thet time they heard the sound of 
the dog-carb returning, but, to hie sister's sur- 
price, Lord St. Clare went atralght to bie own 


Fane, kissed his slater tenderly, and then advanced 
Mise Delave! gave him her hand, 
formerly she had accorded him something more, 
but the tall footman had just entered to announce 
dinner, eo doubtless that was why « lover’s 
privileges were denied him. ; 

Dinner seemed an endless meal to ab least two 
of the four who sat at the long, oaken table. 
Beatrice Fane could hard'y control her snxiety, 
aud Alen fels each moment an honr un'll he had 
geen Dlanche Delavai alone and learsed his fate 
from her own iipe. Even Cspiain Fane found it 
hard work to keep the ball of conversation rolling, 
aud bis ward was the only person who seomed 
entirely at ber ease, Bo hoped her brother 
would begia to speak as soon as the servant had 
retired, but he went on Glacussiog politica with 
the Captain, and so, weary of the long suspense, 
she gave Blanche the sigual to retire, and the 
gentlemen were left to themselves, 

“Wall, Alar, bow have you eped?” cried 
Ldonel, heartily. “I hope well, for your own sake, 
and Bee's, She has been in a perfect fever of 
anzlety, poor child,” 

** And your ward }” 

“ Blanche Is cast In another mould from my 
itcle wife. I never understand what she feels or 
thinks ; but I have been telling Bse, even at the 
woret, things won’t be so bad between you. You 
can make up eight hundred a-year ; we have very 
ltstle more, and I don’t think Bee will tell you 
abe bas been very miserable alnce your uncle gave 
her to me.” 

Alan wrang his hand. 


“Things could nop be mnch worse, Lionel. 
Keaven help me, I never meant to count on that 
poor girl's death—never once—and yet it was a 
vitier pang to me to find her alive |” 

Lionel glanced at a full-length portrait oppo- 
site them ; it represented Lady Evelyn Dens in 
the firat bloom of her womanhood—a lovely, girlish 








creature, with a shadowy resemblance to Alan’s 
' alter. 


“Bab for your attachment to Blanche I don’t 
think I should pity you, Evelyn Dene’s daughter 
raust be rarely beantiful,” 

“ Beautifal { " cried Alan, with » bitter laugh ; 
“* walt till you cee her,” 

A great fear came to Lionel, 

“Do you mean that she is deformed }” 

‘She looks itke a kitchen-maid or a charity 
girl—I don’t know which, ’ 

“Also ! remember you are of your 
kinewoman |" cried Captain Fane, lo honest In- 
dignation. “ You may not choose to her, 
bat you have no right to insult her 1” 

“It fs the elmple truth, Fane; the girl is 
simply unbearable, Tail and angular, she looked 
all legs and arms; she is afraid to speak above a 
whieper, and called me alr at other word, 
If I had never eeen my Blanche ft would be hard 
enough apou me to make euch a creature my 
wife, the mother of my children ; but now” 
(there was an indescribable sadness in hie voice), 
“in place of my bright, beautiful darling, Fate 
offers me this repuleive, underbred young woman, 
Oh I ft fs too much,” 

** What have you done 3” 

“TI have told. the schoo] mfstress the whole 
state of the case, and the girl will be here next 
i {s no occasion for her tc _o 

er grand "s wishes, unless ¢ are * 
realised betwixt now and Thoreday 7 muet ask 
my fate from Blanche,” 

" And if Blanche refuses }” 

“T shall be so des , nothing wil] matter 
much. If Bianche forsakes me may as well 
sacrifice myself ; after all, I can leave the young 
woman at one of the country seats, and live at 
the other myself, Thank goodness, we should be 
rich enongh to go our separa‘e way.” 

“Alan! that is madness—woree : {t is ernelby, 
If you marry Mies Cifford you muat at least try 
to make her happy.” 

Alan shrugged bie shoulders, 
ae Don't preach, Lionel ; it is bad enough as it 


He rose abruptly and left the room. In the 
boudoir he found Blanche Delaval alone ; Bee had 
thonghtfally absented herself. The soft of 
the lamp shone full upon his darling, and iit up 
every of her beautifal face, Alan flang 
himself on the ground at her fee’. 

‘Blanche! which is it to be? Darling, can 
an old man’s part us; but for accidents 
ere this you would be my own. Be true to me, 
my darling, my heart's best love, and in spite of 
comparative poverty, we shall be happy.” 

Soe shivered just a little; perhaps she felt 
cold, but she only sald in her soft rich volce : 
“Geo up, Alan, I cannot bear to see you there.” 

He rove and took ® place beside her on the sofa, 
one arm encircled her waist, the other hand 
played with her tawny hair; gradually she 
yielded t> the pressure of that clasp, Alan 
strained her to bis heart ard pressed hob pas- 
lonate kisses upon her lips and = 

“My dariiog,” he murmured, “I knew you 
loved me ; Iknew whatever happened you would 
be true to me! Ohi Bianche, how could I 
doubt your constancy fir s moment! Let me 
bear my happiness from your own pe, my sweet ; 
speak to me, my dearest, and tell me you are 
still my own,” 

The room seemed to swim round with Blanche 
Delaval. She felt as though ahe had two selves, 
The one cried out for wealth, was the slave of 
ambition ; the other answered that love was better, 
sald rather be at Alan's side fp poverty than 
share any eplendour without him, 

She did love Alan—loved him with a fierce, 
sensuous passion ; but she loved wealth better, 
Blauche Delavai was a ccquette heart and soul ; 
she wae the slave of ambition, Her whole love 
was Alan's; bud, alas! women euch as she live 
for other things than love. 

“ You know I love you, Alan!” 

Fle kissed her sgafn and again. Worldly. 
minded, ambitious as she was, it did cross her 
mind—would life be worth the living for without 
his love? Ther came another, crueller thonght 
—could she not retain his love always, even 
though she refused to share his poverty } 





“T love you, Alsn,” she murmured, her head 
sti!) nestling on his breast. “I love you too well 
to be your rulo,” 

“You could never be that,” he cried wildly. 

“I will nou come between you and your splendid 
heritage. I will nob rob you cf the wealth you 
thought your birthright |” 

“L ehould not value it without you.” 

““T cannot do it,” she continued, with what 
sounced like a sob in her voloe. ‘ Because a few 
words bound you to me why should I rob you of 
all power and influence among your fellow-men t 
You are free—free to marry the helress, and for- 
ae heged ag girl who had little buat her love to 
brivg you!” . 

Sue had loosed herself from his em and 
almost before be knew her purpose, she had left 
him alons, 


“My darling! ’ murmured Alan, “ my sweet, 
uneelfish darling ; but I shall convince her the 
sacrifice is needless, and that we can be very 
happy on small means. Blanche and I will have 
love and a cottage, while my oncle’s untralzed 
niece rules as queen at St. Ciare and Riverdene. 
I must go and find Bee; she will make my 
darling hear reason,’ 


(To be continued.) 





a 
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DR. DENHAM’S WIFE. 
—t0t— 


Tr was a sweet pale face that looked through 
the window, the forehead — against the 
pane, the eyes following the form of Dr. Denham 
retreating through the stormy twilight, 

The wind wrapped his cloak about him, but 
he strode along with a atep firm with a certala 
spirit of undaunted determination. It would 
not be quite easy to say why that firm ttep and 
determined air gave comfort to the owner of that 
pale sweet face ae she watched them. 

It was a thin face in which etill were lines of 
youth, ff uot much blush and bloom, and in the 
dark blue eyes beneath their black lashes 
might have found if the owner, since 
the day that her first forsook her, had 
not refased to listen to another. And yei— 
were not that in the 


beloved. 

man who was battling with the 
in the twilight had been battling with her will 
this balf dc zen years, sometimes fancying be raw 
copqueat approaching in a moment's frresolution, 
— expsriencing gu 
She herself regarded Dr. Denham 

as sp {nfatuation, feeling that there was nothing 
In her to deserve such devotion, unaware of the 
beauty «f ber soul that looked cut of her eyes, 
and shone throvgh all her life, and always 
debarred from thinking of the love he cffered by 
recollection of the love of which she had been 
despolled. 


She had not heard from that lover of her 
youth for more than a dczen years ; she thought, 
of course, he mast es rere 3 she 0 ya et the 
many a night pictaring his regret, grlef, the 
ae of bls ba affection, or else following bis 
soul Into that other life which we call death, 
recalling his beauties, f his-errorr, dis. 
believing his eins, ador!ng his memory, her life 
ruled by love of a shadow of what was not, 

And fn the arms of that form now retreating 
down the avenue rest and shelter and bappinees 
awaited her, and she would have none of 1 og 
she would not be unfaithful to her first love ; 
and whenever her heart softened towarda Dr, 
Denham, and ached a little for the comfort of 
his presence, she ed herself as a weak 


and wicked woman ; and she felt that she had s 
right to no better fortune when she looked at 
the little picture of Allan that she had not given 
back to bim when he left her fn the brief passion 
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kindled by the topaz eyes, the damask blushes, 
the pulpy lips of Doris Black. 

Bat somehow that itttle picture of a hand- 
some and immature boy of twenty had ceased to 
work its old speli upon her. No thrill or heart 
throb of hers now answered ite glance; and she 
thought bitterly how poor a creature she was 
that years should so dull emotion in her, and 
that she would never, anyway, saying even that 
she cared for him, do such ivjary to Dr, Den- 
ham, noble, heroic, patient soul that he was, as 
to give him now any portion of a heart that was 
so incapable of constancy as hers, 

Perhaps when he left her that twilight, as 
she stood sgaiust the old S:uart portrait, the firs 
gilding its frame, but gloom obliterating its 
subject, so that she looked like a pictured 
lady tn a frame, so still and gentle was she—per- 
haps when he held both her hands in his a 
moment, and bending, kissed them as one kisses 
a eacred object in ashrine, he felt more hope than 
he had ever allowed himself before, wondering if 
truly she were not beginning to see that she was 
holding herself faithful to the shsdow of what 
was not. And all the way slong, meeting a — 
tramp, by a woman running like a . 
cat, be saying to himeelf, ‘ A aweeter woman 
never drew breath than my son's wife, Amy.” 

As he turned the corner and was gone, those 
eyes, still looking after him, obeerved another 
form in the gloom, a slouching, 1l)-favoured out- 
itne—that of some tramp who was going round to 
the end door, and who should not be refused his 
share, Miss Amy said, as she turned to her 


servant. 

“Bab foe's no use talkio’, mies,” answered 
Susen; ‘youve bea giving and ben giving all 
day, till there alu’ barely more than enough for 
your own diunzer, I shan’t give the creature a 
bite. So there! You're not going to starve 
wy ape a dame that come to the 
gate ” 

**T shan’t starve, Susan.” 

“No, I don’s mean you shall, I shan’t 
neither. I wanta miace pie if you don’t. I'll 
give him s hank of bread and meat, if you like, 
and he can ga.along to the next town.” 

“Suean,” sald Miss Amy, “‘ bring me that 
ple.” Aud Sasan, who had stood up defiant as a 
robin on hie tail a mcmend before, brought her 
the article in question et once—for Amy had 
gone into the kitchen a» the sound of the beggar’s 
rap—bub brought with ft a toss that made Miss 
Amy feel the impending shadow of a day of 
reckoving, She went along herself \to the door 
where stood the mendicant,and for a moment 
confronted him. 

“My good man,” she was going to say !n be- 
ginning a little encoursging talk to him. 

But she eald nothing. She lefo the pie tn his 
hands and shut and bolted the door, and stag- 
gered back to achair by the fire, and closed her 
eyes and held her hands over them, as if to ehut 
out the e/ght she bad seen. 

“Amy!” the man had cried, and plunged 


way. 

Bat Susan—old Susan, who bad been her maid 
and ber mother’s before her, for how many a- 
year !—had seen the face, had heard the voice as 
; aud afcer a moment of he: ‘ration she wext 
knelt by the side of her mi:tresa, and took 
pretty head and rested fton her own ehonlder 
and patted the soft dark bsir with the touch a 
mosber gives a grieving child. 

‘*There, there!” she murmured. ‘ You was 
jast sayin’ you dido't know as you'd anything to 
be thankfal for—and there ‘tis, You’re shit of 
him, anyway.’ 

“Ob, Susan!” she shuddered I thonght 
this long while he was dead. Id rather have 
seen him dead.” 

So'd I, of course. And he’s about the same 
—about the same as dead. He's dead to all de- 
cency. Bat I never expected to see Allan a 
bloated, blear-eyed, ram-sodden in tatters, 
And less’n fifteen year, tor, It don't take long 
to make a rag out of a mav. Well, if this ain't 
been a day of providence! And that t’other 
— upstairs, too, There, there! don't 
ory 


Fee 


Miss Amy slowly lifted her head, 
“T'm not crying,” she sald. 


“TI ought to ery 


to think that once it would bave broken my 
heart, And that uow It’s only the regret that 
one oust have te see any poor—human—belpg— 
so, Vm not——” 

And then the tears came in a flood. 

Susan lifted the slender form and laid it on 
the sofa, and preeantly she brought a hot cap of 
tea and made Amy drink it, and wet ber hand- 
kerchief in Cologne water an? wiped her forehead 
with It, and then put on fresh cosl, and shut the 
shutters, and came back to her. 

‘* Now,” said abe, “you ain't nothin’ but a 
baby. And Aliso sin’t nothin’ to you. And you 
don’t care anyway. And I’m precious giad, for 
my part, that the thing happened ; for now you 
see where you be. Bitter medicine’s bitter in 
the mouth, but it clears the blood. You werea 
settin’ up of an old image, and bowing down 
before It, when there’s been'a jive msn and a live 
lover wattin’ for you, and you might ’a ben Mra, 
Dr. Denham, and had the whole place at your 
feeb, and have mace happiness to boot for the 
best man that this earth ain’) good enough for 
bim to tread on.” 

‘Ob, hush! Susan, hueh! How can Dr, 

care anything about a woman who has 
been holding such a thing as that in her 
heart }” 

“You afa’t, You've ben worshippin’ » picter 
you had in your mind, a sort of shadder in the 
lookin’-glass, And I’ve heard easy that when a 
lookin’-glass bresks there’s a death in the family. 
Well, that lookin’-glass is broke, and your shadder 
fn It's dead, You never cared nothin’ about that 
thing. I» stands to reason you couldn't, There 
was a girl loved a boy. Well, the girl's changed 
to a woman ; she’s on altogether different person. 
And the boy she loved—he’s ben drowned fp rum; 
he’s drowned and dead and pickled in rum. And 
what's all o’ that to ? It’s the story of some- 
body else. Land sakes! 1 remember you when 
ee ee Se other 

se, the night you went down to the gate with 
a red rose in your hair—the sweetest, prettiest 
you was, your eyes jest like the stars in 
the over you—and you waited, and waited, 
till the moon went down, and out you crep’ ab 
last, and I along afier you, till you see Allan 
strolling down the river-( We, with his arm round 
that Mise Black ; and thes you turned so quick 
I'd only time to get into the shadder, and flew 
for home, like a frightened bird. And he see 
you see him, and he never came near you from 
that day to this.” 

Awy’s tears had — flowing, oe was 
gazing great-eyed at speaker, ac eard 
the . of enone woman’s life. 

“I don’t know as you was apy prettier, no, 
nor half so pretty, when you wae sixteen as you 
be now at thirty-three ; someways you do make 
me think of a banging white rose full of dew. 
Well, as I were esyin’, that boy-—you heard of 
it, I beard of {t, everybody heard of It-—jest went 
from bad to wues, and that Doris with him. And 
you wouldn’t believe it ; you felt sure he’d come 
back ; he couldn't help tt, after all the vows he'd 
made to you. And you wore the atring o’ gold 
beads he give you. 

“ Aod when year by year he didn’t come back, 
you eald he was dead, and yon left off wearin’ the 
beads, but kep’ them alluz on your bureau with 
the gold miniature case that bad his plcter in ib, 
and now that picter of hie’n ’s no more’n any 
other fancy picter. Well, that feller kep’ on his 
way till he got so, ’s the old Squire used to say, 
‘he didn’t care a cuss if the wuss come to better 
or the better come to wuss.’ 

** Folke didn’t teil you the half of his goings 
on, and nobody sald nothin’ after he'd ran through 
his money and quit the place, He jeet buried 
area alive in sin and ——— say oy died 
to all intense and ‘act fs, never 
was, You jest ie bn out o” moonshine. 
He’s gone up in smoke—tobacco smoke and gin 
fumes, And you—you’ve come to your senses, 

* Sikes alive! if you'd married him! What 
ff you'd married bim jest to reform him? You'd 
’a ben the dust and ashes you’ve ben thinkin’ 
be was in al] these years you've ben a-picturin’ 








of bim as mnder the sod. Now I know jest how 
you fee). Something you held by ’s gone all to 


pleces, But by-and-by you'll feel the solid earth 
vuder your feet.” 

Amy lay now with her eyes closed, but two 
great tears were welling out under the !'de, 

‘* You’l! feel the solld earth under your feet,” 
continued Susan, ‘‘ and you'll just cling to ib fox 
dear life when you find it, for it'll be six feet of 
as good red dast and clay ae ever trod in shos- 


leather. And if you don’t leave off cryin 
right away, Miss Amy, Wil send for It now to 
come and give you a quieting potion |”; 

"Oh, Sasan, don’t-—-don’) tak so. It’s—it's 
really dreadful!" gasped Amy. * I'm all lost 


bat 
o find thad al 


and bewlldered. Ib wae bad encugh before 
I had my ideal left. 
these years 've——-” - 

“Yee, you'd better say it, You've made o 
precious fool of yourself. You need to have the 
truth set before ycu beidly, ‘s one may say 
Woll, if I didn’t love ye, and you “idn’t know It, 
I shonldn’t deal with you this way 

“Ob, Susan,” said Amy, still sobbing gently 
like the end of a summer ubower, “I tbink you 
have ssid enough, Bat I wieh it badn’s hap- 
pened.” 

** a glad It happened |” 

Td like to have had something left to be 
thankful for.” 

** You've got something.” 

" }’d like to have had my ideal left to be gis 
of and give thanke for.” 

“Your iddlesticka! J ain’s got no patience. 
You've got real comfort to be thankful for ; 
you've got a home, aturkey, and plum-pudding, 
to esy nothin’ of nothin’ eles, and snother home 
you can walk right into any dey you eay the 
word, and the love of a good map waitin’ for 
you. And if you can’o be thankful for that, 
you wouldn’t be thankful if you was in Heaven, 
Sskes alive! I ‘most forgot that creetur up- 
atairr,”-cried Susan, starting op. ‘1 oughd & 
carry her up eunthin’ to ead by this time,” ehe 
said, stirring the fire. ‘She sald she was goin’ 
to ber friends, and wae tired, and only wanted 
sleep. I didn’t fairly like to pnt her on a decent 
bed,” continued Suean, lifting a griddle to in- 
spect the fire. ‘I guess I'll brile her a chop, 
Tiptoe up and see it she afn't slep’ her sleep out 
fuat, though,” 

A momen? or two Ister a ehriek resonnded, 
and fn far less time than the had taken for tip- 
toelng up, Susav came s ringing down, 

" ain't oeve-the ain’t there! 
gone)” she cried, 

“You don’t mean that!” 

“Ido. She opened the window, and climbed 
out on the shed, and run away.” 

‘What in the world has she rou away for 3” 

Heaven knows! I thought I felt s dravgbt, 
and fb was that open winder sll this blessed 
afternoon, Took French leave, I'l! jest have a 
lamp, and see what else she's took.” 

“Oh, she’s never taken anything in the world, 
after all"the interest you showed in her, feeding 
her, promising her new shoes snd your od 
cloak,” said Amy, following. ‘' What did she 
look Itke? I wich I had been here when she 
came,” 

" She didn’s look nowsys pertickler. Had her 
face tied up with the toothache, 'n’ I fel for her, 
like the fool I be, Well,” holding the lamp 
above her grizzled head, on which ib cast a rlog 
of light like an aurecle—" she’s taken me at my 
word, The cloak’s gone. Not my old ons-~ 
your bestest. Your best bootse--they've taken 
the wings of the morning and flown to the utter- 
moat parts of the earth. It's a/] my fauit o- 
letting of her in. I wonder she didn’t take your 
eflk dress, My gracious, she did! I can’t never 

y for the damoge, if I work [b cut, fn years. 

"s sce what else,” sald Suean, fn accents of 
deapair. ‘The gold beade! Serves you cat for 
keepin’ em bung up by your look{n’-glasa, Well, 
she’s feathered her neat. I declare to man, miss, 
you'd orter have a guardian,” 

"I don’t know but I had.” sighed Amy, 
oblivious of Susan's {ndignation with her and 
with herself. “How I used to value those 
beads! I have kissed them every one,” she 
said, looking up with asby lavngh, “I couldn't 
tell you of it, Susan, if I cared now, I’m glad 


Aad now 


She's 





they're gone, She’s welcome to them, I’m only 
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sorry she felt obliged to take them. She might 
have taken the gold miniature case too; I wish 
whe had. At least-—— Well, we'll charge ft all 
to profit and loss, Susan.” And Amy took the 
case and the sclssora downstalrs, and prised out 
the miulature, and laid it on the parlour fire, and 
sab there in the fire-light watching it curl and 
shrivel and blaze and blacken, dreaming over old 
dreams as she watched, and seelng them fall to 
thelr own ash too, 

How lonely she was, how desolate! Oaly 
fifteen yeare ago she bad been full of hope and 
joy and youth ; her lover had seemed a splendid 
ser of perfection to her; her happinees ia him 

been deep and real. 

And that girl with the blacing topaz eyes had 
stolen him from her, had spoiled ber life, and 
had led him on to hig rafn. But for Dorls Black, 
and her yellow eyes and her dazzling amile, she 
would have been now the mistrees of a joyous 
household ; on the cther aide of the hearth a 
tender husband would have eat, children m'ght 
have been going and coming—dancing feet, aing- 
log volces, music, laughter, kisses, caresses—the 
placs would have been a centre from which all 

00d Ipfisences should have radiated ; It would 
ave been that powerfal and lovely agent of 
good In the world—a happy home, 

And now—ah! {t was Doris Black that had 
robbed her of all that—that had robbed the 
world of a good man in Allan, it was she who 
had lured him into ways of evil, had pulled him 
down into the mire and filth, had made return 
and the desire of return Impossible, had vitiated, 
had ruined, had destroyed him! 

A whirl of auger wrapped her as she thought 
of ib—a white fire seemed to burn at her beart, 
Not only the loss of her own happiness, not only 
her own desolation, but the debsgement, the 
degradation, the corruption of that son! and 
body, rose before her, as if demanding to be 
avenged, 

She realised {t al! for the fret time; she was 
aghast with a sort of horror of it, She hoped, 
she could almost have prayed, that punishment 
might be meted out to that woman in the 
measure of the awfal wrong that had been done, 

She shuddered and grew faint at the thought 
of what that wrong was, and ehe felt that she 
must never conte face to face with Allan, leat it 
ehould not be safe—lest she herself, in a sudden 
frenzy, should take vengeance Into her own 
hands, 

And while she still aat there, lost in the dark- 
ness of her thoughts, there was a peal of the bell, 
and a sound of scuffing and confuslon on the 
stepz, and Susan, bustliog {a with the lamps, was 
exclaiming, — 

‘More of them bezgare, I'll be bound! Til 
give ’em a piece of my mlad, if they want a 
plece of anything!" on the way to the frond 
door. 

Bat Sasan was mistaken, 
beggars, 

" Land alive!" shecried. ‘It’s the constable 
—and the—and a—you don’t say it’s—a pri- 
soner!” for there was 8 woman apparently in 
their charge. ‘‘ Don’t you be frightened, miss ; 
L'il see to’em. I should jeet think you men- 
folke that had avy opinion of yourselves ay all,” 
she cried, turning on them with the fury of one 
of her own bantams, "would be ashamed to be 
disturbing two lone women at this time o' night ! 
And you'll be 20 good as to say what you're after, 
quick 1” 

Amy, while this voloble harangue proceeded, 
fell back In her seat, frightened, angry, insulted. 
Waat manner of evil was going to befall her now ? 
Why were they bringing that woman in here! 
What were they doiog with that woman anyway t 
Who was that woman? 

© Don’t be distresesd, miss,” sald the officer. 
“We have a thief in custody; just out of the 
penitentiary yesterday, and ready to go in again 
to-morrow. Aud as some of the property found 
in her possession [s marked with your name, we 
_— brought her here, on our way, to identify It 
an A 

“ With my name?” she asked, tremblingly. 

“Yes. These beads, The claso—your name 
is engraved there. Tale cloak—your name is on 


There were no 





the tape. This woman—bhas she been here? May 
we ask {f you have seen her before?” 

Had she seen her before? As the officer spoke 
he drew away the shawl which the woman had 
held wrapped round her head. 

“Sue don’t give a good account of herself,” 
he said. "She says she was on her way home to 
her children, walking, and atopped here to rest, 
and when she told you that her children were 
starving——” 

They are!" said the woman, enllenly. 

**You gave her the chain and—and the rest, 
Is that true, may we ask sgaia? Have you ever 
seen her befure ?” 

Had she ever seen her before! As Amy looked 
into those flaming topaz eyes-—those hungry, 
avgry eyes—she wondered where Susan's eyes 
hed been in the morning. 

Ah, what a wreck was here—that other wreck 
she had so lately seen only its counterpart! 
Where were the blushes now, the dimples, the 
glances, the smiles, that had lured Allan to his 
fali, that had made a wreck, too, of all the peace 
of her own life? 

There was that bieared and bloated ruin reeling 
away from the back door; here was the woman 
who had caused it, with nothing left of her but 
the yellow shining eyes. 

Nothing? Yes, something left—the love of 
her children still ! 

As Amy looked at her, suddenly all the fire 
acd anger in her heart fell, 

*‘ Have you really any children?" she sald, 
“ Are they truly starving !” 

P The woman shuddered Into a heap on the 
oor. 

*$Oh, I bave! Taey are!” she sobbed, 
“What will become of them if I go to jail 
again }” 

In the draught from the door that had been 
insecurely closed and had burst open again with 
the wind, the lamps flared and were blown out, 
and the answering tongue of flame from the fire 
burned an Instant In those cat-like eyer, on those 
wan, wringing bande, and seemed to fiy for rest 
to the face and form of the girl, white and still 
as a statue's, 

‘I beg your pardon,” she sald to the officer, 
while some one relighted the lamps. ‘I was so 
bewildered by your sudden entrance! You 
asked me about those beads? I have given them 
to that woman. She was here this morning. My 
maid here heard me say she was welcome to them. 
They were mine, They are hers now. Why 
didn’t you take the minlature case too?” she 
sald, suddenly, turning tothe woman and holding 
tout toher, “I said you might haye that. Is 
that all you are holding her for? The cloak ? 
The dress? Yes, they are hers, too,” 

Was she telling a lie herself! What would Mr, 
Bruaton think of her? 

Ic his last sermon he had said that a lie under- 
mined the order of the universe. But Dr. Denham 
would have tried to save that wretched woman, 
those suffering children, 

Besides, the things were Doris’s own. She did 
give them to her, If It were not enough to give 
them while she spokes, Susan had heard her say 
the woman was welcome to one,and might have 
taken the other. 

“Here, my poor woman,” cried Amy, “I 
haven’t a great deal of money, but take this too 
[ ought to have been more thoughtful, and have 
given it to you this morning.” 

And she took the colns from her little porte- 
monnaic, and went and crowded them into the 
woman's hand, and led her to the other door, 
and whispered something to her there, and came 
back inte the room with her face white and 
shinfaog. 


To Dr, Danham, who happened to see the 
people enter the house and had followed them, 
it seemed upon that face the white and shining 
pallor of a saint ; but Sasan, who had stared at 
the whole proceedings with her mouth open, bat 
too dry with wrath and wonder to speak, ran for 
the camphor bottle, clearing the men ont of the 
house as she didso, and setting wide the door to 
alr ib after them. 

When she opened her eyes, Dr. Denham waa 
kneelipg by the sofs, aud bis head was on her 





heard Ustening fora pulsation, She lifted her 
hand and laid it on his halr—the dark curly hair 
where ouly bere and there a thread of ailver 
shone. ; 

‘Oh! Iam all right,” sho said, 

“Thank Heaven!” she exclaimed. ‘'I thought 
you were never coming out of it. Iwas afraid 
that among them they had killed you.” . 

‘I don’t die so easily,” she sald, sitting up, 
and beginning to rearrange her drenched and 
fallen : 

But he took down her hands, and held them 
both in one of his, taking the place beside her. 

‘*In fact,” sald he, '‘you are just going to 


a@ new life,” 
d thep, as her eyes wet his, a flush eurged 
over her white face, the ifds fell till their frin 
swept the burning cheeks ; but she felt that 
arm was bout her, his head was bent above her, 
his lips——- She shivered under that long kiss, 
as if happiness were something of which she had 
known so little that it awed ber. 

" Well,” sald Susan, bustling into the room an 
hour afterwards, on some pretext of her own, 
and with the privilege of one woman who has 
all but reared another, ‘'I suppose you aln’t 
nothing to be thankful for now!” 

“Oh, Susan!” said Amy, looking up In a 
sparkle of amiles and tears and blushes; “ I've 
been s0—s0 ——” 

“So unthankfal. And so slow about taking 
up your blessings when they were sot before that 
you felt kind o” strange about {t now. Well, I 
come in to tell ye that I e’pose you'll be for ask- 
ing the doctor here to eat his Sunday dinner to- 


“And the best thing to be done,” sald the 
doctor, ‘fs for you and Susan to pack your 
trunks \and come over and eat your Sunday 
dloner with me, I'll come for you at twelve 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

*'T declare,” sald Susan, slowly withdrawing 
and closing the door behind her, “that cake as I 
made on the aly is a leadiog of providence. If 
I'd ‘a thought I was makin’ weddin’-cake when I 
stanned them ralsins—I hope the cltron’s cub 
rich, I wish l’d equirted the @¥esting on fn 
ecrolls instead of slabbing Ison withaknife, And 
I do’ know how I’m ever to get on with the 
dector’s Molly. Shecan’s draw a fowl so’s "twon’t 
taste bitter In the breast, and to-morrer’s dinner 
ll be & poor show for me, though I don’t suppose 
they'll know it from hector and ammonia, Bat 
if I'm going to bring that Molly into subjection, 
it’s lucky for me that I begin when we're all In 
tune together.” 

Bat as Susan closed the door, the doctor 
rose. 

“YT suppose her coming and going means that 
I should go too,” he said, with a light laugh. 
"That cake of hers——” 

How fine he wes, she thought, as she looked up 
at him, standing there. How manly, how noble, 
how restfal, with the deep happiness fn his eyes, 
io his smile, in his volce | What a life of well- 
doing had hie been! How he had gone about 
doing the Masters work with his long waking 
nights beside the elck and dying, his cold drives 
up snowy hills, through etorme and heat, every 
day, a day of sacrifice to others! And she--—- 

ti never entered the doctor’s thoughts to 
imagine that she was saying to herself that the 
heart that had so long held the image of that 
unclean thing was no’ cleaa enough for him, 

He had thought to make the great step Into 
the near and blessed future easy by treating lt 
fo 8 matter-of-fact way ; bat the flash had all 
flown from sweet, pale face, and the tears 
were just y to epla, 

‘‘My darling!” he exclaimed, as he felt the 
thrill of the little hand fn his, ‘*why do you 
tremble? Are you afraid of the shelter in the 
arme that will hold you against the world! Are 
you afraid to lean on this heart that only beats 
for you! Bat I have nob loved so dearly and 
walted so long to venture any delays. I will not 
give the birda chance to fly. I am going to 
make this day the key-note of all the days of my 
life with you, svery day of which shall be happier 
than the last,” 

{THe END. ] 
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(Coneluded.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


"I po wish, Lola, my dear you would cheer up 
a little,” sald Lady Findlay. ‘' You look so wan 
and fll that you really alarm ms; the change 
seems to have done you more harm than good. I 
never eee & amile on your face now |!” 

“Tam fatigued, mamma, Railway journeys 
generally knock me up.” 

‘Indeed! Iam really anxlousabout you; you 
look jast like a person arisen from a sick bed,” 

“ Does she suspect *” thought Lola, in momen- 


> fb was only a random shot fired off inno- 
cently. 

“Tf only you knew the truth,” she thought 
sadly; “ what would you say to my deceit? I 
have been punfshed—firet in the loss of my hus- 
band, and now fn that of my child,” 

Phyllis jofmed Lola later on in her boudoir, 
when the latter asked eagerly,— 

“ What news of my child, Phyllis?” 

“ There fa a letter In answer to the advertise- 
ment.” 

“ Thank Heaven !” she ejaculated fervently, 

“It fs worded very guardedly, and merely 
sayr,—‘If X, ¥. Z will call at 6°. New-street, 
Kentish-town, something may be heard of the 
child,’ Will you go, Lola #” 

“J—oh no; ft would bs too rash, Phylltr, 
please help me {n this matter,” 

“What if Bertram should ever hear of my 
connection with ip Ob, Lola ! tell your mother 
all, for the sake of your innocent child and me,” 

* Are you going to deserb me?’’ she demanded, 
reproachfally. “Surely no harm can come of 
your seeing theze people? You need not give 
your mame or address. If you only knew the 
wearlog anxiety and torture I am enduring you 
would be the first to try and allay {t.” 

Whereupon she burst intos flood of bitter 
tears, which conquered the warm-hearted, noble 

l. 


“ Don’t fret, dear Lola, I will go, come what 


“ Heaven bless and reward you for your devoted 
fidelity 1’ sobbed Lola, catching her hand and 
kissing {t. ‘You are the only true friend I 
possess in all the world.” 

Leal and true as she war, yet Phyllis could not 
thoroughly sympathiz® with the greed and am- 
bition that prompted Lola to sacrifice everything 
and everybody to {t, But {> was too late to 
draw back : besider, was she not his elster, and as 
such entitied to her aid, sympathy and affection } 

After a silence of some minutes Phyllis sald,— 

“Should they name a largesum of money. do 
you authorize me to agree, Lola?” 

“Yee, yer,a thousand pounds—even more so 
long as they restore my darling, and ask no ques- 
tions. Ihave drawn a large sum of money ont 
of the bank in anticipation. ‘Will you take some 
notes with you as an earnest!” 

“No, It would be imprudent ; for, as yet, we 
do not know whom we are dealing with. I will 
do my best to bring negotfations to a successful 
igsus, I hope everything will be settled before 

’s returr, as he will want a great deal of 
my society,” 

Late that eveniag, Phyliir, closely veiled, was 
driven to New Sbreet, a shabby gentee! place, 
where she alighted and walked down the strag- 
gling street as directed, 

“Good evening, ma’amw,” sald a hard-featared 
woman, “ are you X, Y. Z,$" 

‘Yes; but surely we cannot talk here!” cald 
Phyllis, still keepiog down her fall. 

9! ly not, ma’am, only we have to be 
cautions with delicate business of this nature, 
and I thought ib best to come and mest you Jest 
you went to the wrong house, Please follow 
me. > 

With a little trepidation Phyllis complied, and 
soon found herself in a dingy little room lighted 








by a smoky paraffio lamp. Phyllis cast a hurried 
glance around to see if there was a trace of a 
child, but in valn. 

“Now, ma’am, are you the baby’s mother }” 
the woman aeked, 

.“ T decline to anawer ; you will be well paid if 
you restore it to me, but first the child must be 
shown to me eo that I can identify {t,” 

“Oh {it’s him right encugh, ma’aw, but, you 
see, {t isn’t altogether fn my hands.” 

“Then why did you send for me$” che asked, 
frigidly. 

“ Because you advertised,” she replie¢, de- 
fiantly. 

“Why have you brought me on a fool's 
errand 7” demanded Phyllis, indignantly, getting 
somewhat alarmed at the position of affairs. 

Ske was here alone in a strange oelghbourhood, 





and anything but in an invitfog house. 

“ What if this le some trap?” she thought, look- 
fog round in slarm. 

“ You needn’t be afraid, ma’am,” her corapanion | 
said, sneeringly. ‘‘ Fhere’s nobody bere any worse 
than ourselves. Now to busicess, What will 
you give me if I can get you the child?” 

es What sum do you ask?” 

“Two hundred for myself and four hundred 
for the other party ; bat no motes, ft must be in | 
gold—chinking gold.” 

~ ) 1” Phyllfe exclaimed, eagerly, 
‘* When can I see the child? The moment !t fs 
placed in tay arm?, and Iam assured it iz the one 
which was etoler, uhe money wiil be paid {n gold.” 

The woman’s eyes glistened with intense 
cupidity at the eum agreed upon, and ssid, 
huekily, 


“A letter will be sent te X. ¥. Z. at the poat- 


office as before, naming a place and day. You 
couldn’t give me a few eovereigns on account, 
ma’am !” thisin a cringing, whining tone, as she 
held out her grimy hand. 

To propitiate her Phyllis opsned her purse, and 
gave her ail the gold of her private little etore 
which was thres pounds, 

She breathed more freely when she reached the 
street, for brave as she was her courage had been 
greatly tried by the interview. 

The door had scarcely closed upon her when 
Richard Ward joined the woman from his hidfng- 
place, an adjoining room which had folding- 
doors, 

“You heard what she said, sir? Six hundred 
pounds, that’s a tidy sum, and would keep me fp 
comfort fl the end of my life,’’ 

“ Yee, but you forget the one Important fact 
that you cannot put your hand upon the child” 
he said, with quiet power, 

“You wouldn’t round on me In thia mean 
way 1” she replied, savagely ; “two can play at 
that game, you know.’ 

‘Indeed! Now listen to me, Mrs. Qaelch. 
You are only a very emall personage in thie 
drama, and must take a back seah; you will be 
pafd handsomely, but only on condition you obey 
my orders.” 

“Bat suppose I 
viciously. 

“ Your claws have been drawv, my good sou),” 
he sueered ; “if you like to confess that you 
stole a child, do so by all means. You will stand 
alone, you see ; you don’t kuow who I am, and 
never shall, Already you have recelved twenty 
pounds, besides what the lady just gave you ; 
that Is not bad pay, Mra. Quelch,” 

“Bat six hundred! Only fancy that!” she 
said, querulously ; “four hundred for you, two 
for me,” 

‘' Not alx thousand would buy the child at this 
moment, Here ara five pounds; you will recelve 
the same sum weekly until the buafness Ie finally 
settled,” 

* And then!” she queried, 

“You wili be amply rewarded. Take or leave 
my offer ; In any case, Iam on the right side of 
the hedge ;. you are not, Mra. Qaelch,” 

" Aip’b I to write to X, ¥. Z. again?” she 
asked, in s tone of suppressed rege, 

No, not till I give you permixsjon,” 

Bub suppose the lady calls on me }” 

She won't do that, You are only a weekly 


refuse?” she snapped, 





tenant, and must leave here at once,’ 


“Twon's ber bullied and badgered Itke. thir,” 
she snarled, 

“Very well. Good-night, Mra, Quelch ; Lean 
do without you,” this as he opened thedoor with 
perfect sang jroid thst brought her, metaphort- 
cally, to her knees, 

“Tam convinced Phy/ils fa the mother of that 
child,” he muttered, triumphantly, as he walked 
down the etzeet, foliowed by Mre, Quelch’s deep 
curses, ‘' I will percoft Ger to play her comedy a 
little while longer and bring the curtain down 
with an unexpected rush. Str Bertram Findlay 
will never put 9 wedding-ring on her finger, 
clever az she deems herse'i,” 

Mesnwhile Phyllis had reached home, where 
her return was anxlously awaited by Lola. 

‘ Where ia my baby-boy ?” she asked, Ina wive 
hoarse with pent-up emotion, springing forward 
to meet her. : 

‘I have arrapged prelim{narfes, that {fs a)l, 
Lola; the child {fs eafe, I esuld learn nothing 
farther,” 

* Why didn’t yot call in the police,” Lola re- 
joined, almost angrily. 

Lola, don’t be unjust ; you know I dared not. 
The woman promised to write to me In a day or 
two; six hundred pounds wili have to be pald, 
all In gold,” 

“ What sort of a person was she, Phytits 1” 

Well, nob very preposasasing, but from what 
I could gather she 's only an sgent or go-between 
In the affair, Courage, dear, { think we shall 
goon see the end of this troubie,’ 

“Ob! the misery of it all,” sho moaned, hiding 
her face in her hands ; “' bis chiid in the clatchos 
of wretches who might murder it! Phyliie, 
unless my troubles coon end, I shail go mad— 
mad!” 

“ Lole, bear with me av a true friend and well- 
wisher. You bave only tosay the word, and al! 
wili be well. Be brave, you arerich, and surely 
happiness fa worth more than wealth?” Phyliis 
sald, gravely. 

Have I not repeatedly told you you do nos 
understand this question!” Lola eaid, with a 
tinge of acrimony fn her voles, ‘ Ever since I 
could understand the worth of riches ib was 
dinned into my mind from childhood thatI was 
to Inherit my aunt's princely fortunes, Love 
conquered my heart, but not my determfnation 
to obtain my birthright—huebaud and child lost 
te me perhapr, yet I cling to the hope of this 
vast wealth, Deen me selfich, greedy, what you 
wil), but do not seek to change my resolve,” 

As she spoke she seemed co become traus- 
formed ; her eyes glistened, a hectic flash came 
luto her face, and her form wae rigid as fron—a 
different Lola to what she had been a few minutes 
previously, 

Phylle inatinctlvely shrank back at the sight 
thus revealed to her, which was enough to make 
angele weep and fiends rajoics 

Without any ceremony Lady Findlay burst {a 
upon their privacy, and evidently very much out 
of breath, for she gasped oat,— 

“ Your aunt!” 

Lola, starting up excitedly, interrupted her by 
asking,-— 

“Te abe dead t” 

‘Dead ! no, she’s better 1” she rejoined, volu- 
bly throwing herself Into a chafr aud fanning 
herself with her pocket-handkerchlef. “ My 
dear, you must go at once to your aunt. She has 
sent her carrfage for yov, with a most urgent 
request that you start off at once, You know 
what ehe is, Lols, and so don’t vex her by de- 
laying.” 

Phyllis, from the way {n which Lady Findlay 
fussed and fumed, could plainly see the cause of 
Lola’s appsreat selfishuess, She had been 
schooled by her mother to hang on tenaciously to 
her annt’s favour, and had proved too apt a 
scholar 

‘For goodness sake, make haste child!” im- 
plored her mother, as Lola entered the room, 
dressed in black, nnrelieved by a vestige of colour. 
“Ob, my dear Lola! I do wish you would not 
persis) fo wearing those sombre dresses, One 
would think you were in mourning, Give my 
fondes: love to your aunt, and say, as she fs In 
town, l will pay my reepects to her to-morrow 
early.” 
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Lola would have journeyed to the North Pole 
in deference to her aunt’s wishes, which to her 
were commande, for looming tn the near future 
wae a splendid toheritance. 

She aacended the steps fa Portland-place with 
a beating heart, for she had a presentiment that 
her aunt wished to to speak to her about the man 
eho had selected for her husband. 

Nor was she mistaken, for Mra, S #indon sald, 
almost us soon as she entered, — 

“Child, I have made an alteration in my 
will 1” 

Lola almost dro intos chalr with ap 
hension, for these words sar seemed to presage that that 
some one had betrayed her secret; and like a 
flash it occurred to her that the traitor was 
Phyllis. 

“ How fll you look, nlece ! You must get the 
roses back, or Colonel Mo will think you 
not the besaty you were when eaw you last ” 

Lola heaved « sigh of relief, for she had as 
expected to hear her decelt disclosed, 

“Tam only a ‘ leetle’ , aunt, dear, 
am giad you are better. Do you intend suantin 

in town!” 

** Yes, till the marriage |” 

“ Bertram’s, you mean, I et” 

“No, he fe a allly boy! 
mésalliances. Your marriage 
to prevent you makfog @ fool of yourself like your 
brother hae, I have altered my wil), making you 
my heiress conditional on your marrving Colonel 
Mowbray.” 

“Thank Heaven, Tam free!’ Lola thought, 
“ What a preciploe I stood a 1 The cuild I 
need never own ; he can be ted for money.” 

“You do not seem too well pleased, niece |” 
the old lady said, pettishly, as Lola made no 
reoly, 

“Ob, yer, aunt! I am pleased to obey 
your wishes,” she returned, y doctlely, conj aring 
up the ghost of a smile. 

“Tnat fs well, The Colonel is on his way 
home, and will be here next week.” 

«Bat surely the marriage will not take place 
before the end of the year, aunt?” Lola re- 
marked, uneasily. 

” Holty, tolty! Yer, fa two months at the 
——_ You cao order your trousseau at once, I 
have drawn a large cheque for you as a present. 
You have nothing to do but to look charming, 
and be submissive to my wishes,” 

“Tt fs all 20 sudden,” she protested, depre- 
catingly. 

Mare sentiment! I told you you were to 
marry him a year or more ago. Now, be frank 
with your old aunt. Have you fallen In love 
eleewhere 1" 

Here was au opportunity of telling the truth 
and gaining her sunv’s forgiveness ; who, deepite 
her arbitrary manner, was really warm-hearted. 
Bat with a perversencss worthler a bebter cause, 
she stolidly kept her secret locked in her breast, 
sayiog— 

o, aunt, my heart fs free.” 

“Then why object to an esrly day for the 
wedding, eb, you ely puss?” 

Io the end ft resulted fn Lola giving way ab 
all pointe, though conscience rebelled at the 
transaction 

One thought ehe did offer up to appease the 

- of her dead husband, and this was that the 
p conveying her futare bridegroom might 
roe A reach the shores of Albion, ‘ 





CHAPTER VIL 


Anzirty and care _ made poor Payllis lock 
very wan and pale. Her pretty eyes were latent 
with some silent grief which quite psrplexed Sir 
Bertram when he clasped her in his arms, and 
gazed Into the pliteous Iitile face that tried eo 
hard to resume fits wonted sunny expression 
which had taken his heart by storm. 

**T mast scold Lola for nob taking more care of 
my litule sanbeam,” he sald, fondly, ‘ Now tell 
me, my dear one, were you fretting because I 
waa too long away ¢” 

“TI missed you sadly, Bertram; bat I have 
not been grieving at ali; indeed, I have not,” 
abe aseevorated, warmly, 





‘Have you any secret worry about money ?” 
efnrs ‘let me be your banker if {t le 20.” 

“No, a0; I am rich,” she laughed, sweetly. 
** Now you must not notice my siliy face.” 

“Not notice the dearest thing earth holds for 
me ! » you might as well firbid me to 
breathe. It was your eweet face that stole my 
heart ; and to see 1s thin and white makes me 
wretched. T musi take you to myself with all 
speed, and run away with you to sunny Tay, 
where everything is a and ja I feel 
me treasare—I[ want fd all 

“TT? only I dared to tell him how Lola's 
secrets are welguing me down, and making life a 
terror to me,” she 6, eadly, as he held her 
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befall you, re I Sainaae a thorn in my 
heart till I die 

You never ‘atend golcg to the altar with 
Colonel Mowbray, deceiving him as to your true 
position ?” 

"No! ob, no |” Lola answered, emphatically ; 
“T shall tell him al!,” bat she added to herself 
this mental reservation: “Nob till after my 
marriage.” 

“Tem so thankful to hear you say that, 
because I shall then be set free,”’ Paylifs replied, 
with the old cheery ring fa her voice. 

Three times had Phyllis visited the post-cfice 
for a letter, each time only to be disappointed, 
nor could she find Mra. Quelch, who bad gone 
from New-street at the Inetigation of Richard 
Ward, and left no vestige of & trace behind her, 

*. * + - - 


The wedding-morn came at last, when Phyllis 
was to become the wife of Sir Bertram, who had 
chosen her from among hundreds of rich, titled 
maidens, because he loved her for herself alone. 

Phyllis etood before her mirror, a happy smile 
on her face, which was dyed with blashes one 
taoment to ‘alternate the next with the tloge of 
the Ifly as Lola’s dread secret would iotrude like 
the handwriting on the wall at the feast of 
Belshezzi. 

Tt was @ soft, summer morning, the atmoephere 
slightly hez ony with tiny, fleecy cloudiets com- 
mingling h patches at pearly blae and rose 
colour. 

In a briet space, thanks to the efforts of a deft 
handmaiden, Phyllis was robed in shimmering 
white—as fair a bride as eun ever shone upon. } 

Carriages were rolling up to the door to put 
down their aristocratic burthens amid a flatter 
of great excitement, 

There were the sof’, musical volees of women, 
the odour of fragrant perfames from numberless 
bouquets, 

Suddenly Payliis said to her maid, — 

“ Please ask Lady Findlay for my bouquet; I 
had nearly forgotten it.” 

Instead of the tiring woman returning with Ib 
her ladyship broughs it hereslf, looking mag- 
nificent in her regal purple dress, and {te coatly 

rose-point lace, the Findlay dlamonds flashing on 
her bonnet, her neck, and wrists. 

“My dear child, Bertram has come, and has 
requeated you to go to him at once In the library, 
For gracious sake, make haste, or we shall be late 
at church, Ibtistoo provoking of him to come 
here at thie late hour! ’ 

A nameless horror ee'x2d upon the bride, who, 
with blanched cheeks, and her gleaming robes 
floating in billowy waves around her slender 
form, went down to meet—what ? 

‘* Phyllis! ” sald Sir Bertram, aternly, “ are you 
paee4. to be my wits} You know too well you 
are uot |” 





“Bertram! what do you meant” she 


oe That you have basely betrayed my love!” he 

oe “Your child bears testimovy against 
ou ! 

mn My child 1” ahe walled, almost inarticulately, 

the dread truth flashing upon her with a crashing 
blow that Lola’s sin was belng visited upon her 

detenceless head, “ You are cruel |” 

** Cras]! I think that you have a a 
heart through and through, but even now I 
Masten if you will tell me the oruth, and ask for 
forgivenses, Bape is the father? 


face, dyeing te tho cateet of scarlet at the mere 
thought that the man she loved so well shonld 
pat each wanton insults upon her. 

All ber pride rose [In arms as she sald, with 
wi 7 yo 


Strack by her manner, was not that of 
yey eoegh see of great price 
e mea 
or simply rp Some on the head of a 
viper ? By Heaven ! 


is yours? asked, esgerly. 

It was on the tip of her tongue to say “' yes, 
bnt your sister must be present.’ 

She could have hurled beck scorn for scorn, 
and made his ears tiogle with hamiliation ; had 
he been more of the and less the judge 
—s might have broken her vow and to 


oe in condemning her harshly, she, whom he 
bad chosen for his wife, he had aroused her 

a Soe resolved to let him act his pert out and 
saher 

* Yes, I will!” she sald, haughtily, “ bab not 
In these trappings—this bridal mockery. You 
shall not speak to me as your sflisnced wife, 
but as Miss Wynford, an ontraged, innocent 
women |” 

“Phyllis, for Heaven's sake, do nob be pre- 
cipitasel ¢ ‘pe urged, trying to “ye her. “If 
= are Innocent our martisge proceed. 
Pr ag are here, bub need not S baoe angie 

She pitied bim in her heart, and sald,— 

** Give me five minutes for thought ?” 

"Yes, ten, if you chooee!"” he answered, ex- 
cltedly, 

rs: Phyl, what is the meaning of this? You 
look so wild and unlike yourseif!” cried Lola, 
when she burst fn upon her, while her maid was 
putting the fivishing toueh to ber toflet, 

“© Send Hobson awsy,” she saii, hoarsely. 

“C.m sutden joy have turned her bein?” 
thought Lola, fa bewflderment, as she motioned 
to the woman to go, 

Locking the door against intrusion, Phylils 
sald, {on @ voice of mortal anguish, for too weil 
she reallsed how much she would lose should 
Lola fail her,—- 

“The woman who has your child fs here, and 
hee seen Bertram!” 

“What!” she exclaimed, {n horror, a grey- 
nese stealing Into her face, which the pearl- 
powder cannot hide, 

" Yes, it is too true; and Bertram believes the 
child to be mine—sccuses me of perfidy—tinsalts 
me with words that make my ears tingle with 
shame, and clothes my very soul {a sackcloth 
and ashes. Oh, Lola! I was true to yon all 
along, but now you must release me from my 
oath f”” 

“No, no! I cannot—will nob, jast now.” 

“Can you see my name dragged into the dust 
and stand by without coming to my help?” 

** Have you hinted the truth to B-rtram ?” 

“No; the confeselon would come with a 
better grace from you than an aceusation from 
me. What have you to fear? Yon are legally 
wife, widow, mother; no cue dare di«pute 
that!’ 

Kneeling abjectly, Lola sald, pltecusly — 

“Don’t bring me Into this unhappy —— 
The shame of it would kill my mother, and turn 
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anewer, the six handred pounds 


1” 
ac} 5 this true, Phyllis!” SiBertram asked, 
brokenly 


“Tam not this child’s mother! More I will 
not say, nor have you any right to question me 
now, Sir Bartram. Innocent as I avow myself 
in the algbt of Heaven and man, or ty as you 
on cals clits wether, ax gen.og Lome. 

am "a ™ > ae say I am, 
pots har Mre. 


take charge of it,” sh 
d taking ‘the baby from ica 


thout my lawfal m 1” she 
tefally, ‘Keziah Q aln’t to 

hat by you, who ain’t no better 
> to be, though you're such a fine 


towards Phyllis, when Sir 
by the arm in a vice-like 
, sternly,— 


brawling. Go; there Is the door, 
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Ww 
k of my ten fiogers on his ugly, 
left Phyllis alone to go and collect 
for he felt dazed. te to mene 
gone, 

anguish came Into bis face as 
saw that he lost the woman he still loved. 
Leaning one arm on the mantelpiece, he bowed 
head and groaned, 
‘* Fool! madman that I was, in thinking her 
guilty! There isa mystery which I will do my 
besb to unravel. Then, should my derling 
as innocent 00 I wish $0 believe her, I wil beg 
her forgiveness on my knees, and be her very 


‘Bertram ! what is the meaning of this?” 
demanded his mother, angrily. “Where is 
eatden know,” he said 

**T do not »” he sald, with a ghastly smile. 
‘* I bave driven her away.” , 

*“‘ Have you no explanation to offer me, your 
mother ? ” 


oF 
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“Yes, some woman came here and said Phyllis 
was ® mother before she was a wife |” 

“ Was it trae?” 

Phong homer Shetty Seated 3 3 ant, se 
sen my insane accusation, left, taking tho 
child with her. Mother | what would you advise 
me to do at this crisis 1” 

Saray oye aoa a ae on 

Yos3 can tua 
Be Ae oath oll " $6 

“You know that Lola and Phyllis went to a 
place called Weodstoke |” 

“Yes, yoo,” he rejoined, impatiently. 

"Well, I took them by surprise, and what do 
you suppose happaned } 

" How can I possfbly imagine !” 


about ft, when she sald it belonged to one of the 
servants, Bat I thought it marvellously strange 


that this should be’so when I saw how the infant 
was dreessd.” 


Without « word {x explanation of his resolve 
he strode out and went straight up to his sister's 
room, muttering, — 

“ I think I can see light. My darling has been 
made & scapegoat of for the sins of another. I 
dare not say whom, lest the name should be 
by the idle wind and Ixflict wounds that 
eternity fiself could never heal. I must 
w the trath even if it kills me.” 

Lola was in her own room, her face colourless, 
eyes with a hunted expression in them as if 
vain for some means of escape from a 


“ Who's there 1” she aske?, in a voice of terror, 
her nerves were so uvstrung. ~ 

The answer came when he entered ; and, taking 
both her hands in hiv, looked down futo her face 

“ Lola, are you a wife?” 

* Let me g>, Bertram! How dare you?” 

“No, I will have the truth, even if I keep It 
locked in my heart till I dic.” 

“ Are you crazed? Do you wish to ruin my 
future, to crush me?” 

“ Heaven help me!” he cried, fn a voice full of 
despair, that even she was touched by ft, 

<f be brave ; things are ever darkest 
before the dawn,” she sald, pleadingly. - 

“T am in no humour for platitudes!'’ he 
murmured, ‘Give me back the joy that filled 
my heart this morning, restore my confidence In 
womar, and you will confer a priceless boon !” 

“Bap you have not explained the meaning of 


g fall well ite import, 
“ Where {s Phyliis }” 


*Gone! A woman brought a child here, and 
sald it was hers! Lola, I wish you would be 
frank with me! Why did you and she go to 
Woodstoke }”” 


“Por q Tt was, as you know, her home, 
why follow her there you wil), no doubt, find 


“Lola, let me make one last appeal, Oar 
mother tells me there was a child in the cottage 
when she visited you. Whose was it!” 

“ Really, Bertram, how can you ack me such 
question? I positively refuse toanswer you. If 
you had not been a madman this morning nothing 
unpleasant would have happened! You believed 
an unknown woman's word before that of your 
bride ; and now you harry and distress me, It is 
too cruel!” 

* Forgive me, Lols,” he said, contritely, “ The 
shock has almost unseated my reason.” 

her, Bertram, her back with 
honoar, for I tell you she is innocent !" 
Lady Findiay entered at this jancture, her face 
full of anzfety, and said, — 

“ What ara I to do with our guests Oh ! that 
this shame should have come upon me! Your 
aunt will be very angry, and our names wil! be 
on every tongue! Bertram, this is your doing ! 
ae could follow your rath choice of a 

** Leave {b to me, mamma,” Lola said, sooth- 
ingly. “I will take your placa for to-day |” 

* Bat what excuge can you frame !” 
~ “Sudden 


ial 


i 
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she 
proudly, as Ajax did when defying the lightning, 
and, a haughty carriage, swept out of the 
room, to face what most women would have 
shruuk from aghast ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“TI must see the gent!” cried Mrs, Qaelch, 

had partaken y of sundry drams on 
the way to Mr, Ward's « ffica to give her Dutch 
courage ; and {f her face, purple as it was with 
rage and drink, was any index of what was 
Richard Ward was golng to have a warm 


¢ 


ten tes of It, 
P pest the clerk in anything but a gentle 
fashion, entered the private «ffice of her ac- 


com’ io this crimfnal tranzaction. 





ell, what brings you here?” he asked, fn 
\ wrathfal astonishment, for he had hugged the 


idea of having comple outwitted thie barri- 
dan, and kept his Sdonttey from being discovered. 

“Oh! ¥ don’> you say how pleared yor 
are to see me, and offer a lady & chair)” she 
hiccoughe?, as she threw her ponderous body into 
the state arm chalr, “ You're a nice cup of tea, 
you are, & most proper young man! The game's 
up, Mr. Soesk. I've come here to have it ont 
with you. Keziah Queich won’t be diddied by a 
dirty lawyer!” 

“You had better behave yourself, Mra 
Qaeleh,” he epid, grinding hie teeth, his eyes 
flashing with a greenish hue. “ You forget your- 
self, and where you are |” 

“Oh, no, I don’t, Mr. Impudence, I know 
something that will ged you lagged, and I'm the 
woman to doit, You've lost me six hundred 
golden sovereigns, If that aln’t enough to rile » 
salnt—we had a parson In our family once—I'd 
like to know what ie!” 

* Where is the child?” he asked, uneasily. 

“With Miss Wynford | Her that was to be 
married this morning, bud aln’d a-going to now. 
Ab ! I see you are glad; butIain’t. You think 
me 8 fool, but Pm not, She's not the mother no 
more than you are!” 

“How do you know that?” he demanded, 
looking at her keenly. 

“Why, easy enough! When you humbugged 
me into going down to Woodstoke, I prowled 
about the place before I could do the job, and I 
saw the rea! mother nursing the baby. And who 
do you think she is?” 

“ Really, I ata nob good at riddles.” 

Leaning across the table until her fetid breath 
brushed his face, on which a deep look of anger 
and dieguet was depicted, she sald, in a husky 
whisper, as if ber throat was as dry as a lime 
kiln— 

“ Why, a tip-top swell, one of the family, I 
saw her picture hang!ng up in the room.” 

“ Ab} a mare’s-neat!” be exclaimed, though 
he mentally resolved to follow up the clue she 
had given him. 

‘Don's you call me names! A mare, ix- 
deed!” she growled, looking at him spitefully. 
‘*Now, where's my money! If you don’t give 
it me I'll go straight to the magistrate and tell 
him all. Do you hear!” 

He rose, and walking quietly to the door, 
which was sjar, looked ont, and saw bis clerk 
Metening intently, and rubbiog his hands glee- 
fully. 

* What are you doing? Why are you not at 
the Court!” he thut@ered, furlously. ‘‘Be off 
this minute, or I'll sack you!” this viciously. 

“No; don’t yon go, young man!” Mrs, 
Qaelch yelled. ‘You shall take me——” 

Bat Ward hustled bis clerk out cf the room, 
and locked the door, putting the key into his 
pocket, 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Qaelch, let us drop 
threatening,” he sald, changing his manner into 
a conciliatory Sie. ‘ You want money 1” 

‘Yer, I do; and I mean to have ft!" she 
assented, 

“Yor, that ie only natural, If I give you five 
pounds now, that will keep you going until I 
settle this businees for your benefit, 

“You can’b throw dusb into my eye, Mr, 
Collar and Cuffs, Now, what's your little 

me ¢"’ 

“ Really, I only wished to save an honoured 
family from disgrace, to stop a marrisge which 
would have brought shame and disgrace with it. 
Instead of hundreds [expect to reap thousands, 
and you will share the money with me if you 
only hold your tongue, Now can’t you see why 
I demurred at giving up the child to X Y Z? 
Bat suppore we talk this affair over a giaes of 
wine? I am sorry I have only sherry in the 
piace,” he added, 

“T like sherry wine, but nob in thimbiefuls, for 
Iam thirsty, Pot it in a tumbler and fill {t up, 
if you wan) to make friends with me.’’ 

“*Oertainly, my dear Mra, Queich; and will 
you take biscuits with your sherry!” he acked, 
ironically, 

“[ don’t miud if Ido, I am sorry you sent 
the young man away ; he mightwhave fetched me 





threepennorth of rum to put in the sherry wine, 


jaat to wake fb up a bit, you know.” 
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Sach a withering expression of contempt and 
Glagast came into bis. face as he turned away to 
get the decanter from an inner room, 

Ha plied her with the wine unt!! at last she 
fell into a tipsy slumber, 

"You are safe enough foc a few hours at 
least,” he muttered, as he locked the door ; 
and, putting on his hat, made his way into the 
atreet, where, summoning a cab, he told the man 
to drive to Regent’s-park. 

©] know there Ils a Miss Findlay,” he mused, 
as he cogltated over Mra, Q1elch’s diecovery. 
* Now, by putting this and that together, there 
is a strong suspicion pointing to ber, by Jove! 
If this should prove the fact I'll have made 2 good 
day’s work. I have stopped the marriage, and 
obtained a hold upon one who will pay me well to 
keep her secret. I have something else to say to 
Sie Bertram—-a document to show him that wil! 
make suspicion doubly sure in his mind. After 
all, Phyllis Wynford will, nay, must be my wife |” 

The footman, In anawer to lle inquiry, sald 
that Miss Wynford was not at home. 

‘ When do you expect her to return?” he 
asked. , 

“ Can't inform yoo, sir.” 

“Ob! that's awkward. My business ia {m- 
portant, Can Isee Miss Findlay?” silpplug a tip 
into the man's hand, 

“Tl see, ale,” 

“ Piesss take my card. I wilistste my buel- 
nese in pencil on the back of It.” 

“ Will you waik this way, sir ?'’ the servant 
said; ‘ Miss Findlay will see you.” 

A gleam of triumph lit up bis sallow counte- 
nance as he follo his guide up the nolseless 
atalrs, 

“Havel the honour of addressing Miss Find. 
lay }” he asked, insinuatingly. 

“ Yer,” eyeing him with a.searching glance. 
“T see by yuur card that your business relates to 
Miss Wynford. Piease explain howl can be of 
service to you.” 

“Tam a very old friend of hers,” he said, 
taking a chair and drawing it closer bo hera ; “in 
fact, we both came fromthe same place—Wood- 
stoke. i believe you and Mies Findlay spent a 
few months there!’ 

“ Well, what of that?” sheasked, shifting un- 
easily ander his basilisk gaz. 

** A child was born at Ivy Cottage, and subse- 
quently stolen, Nowlam ina position to state 
that Miss Wynford was not ites mother; and 
having beard/a whisper, as we solicitors frequently 
do, {o a mysterious fashfong that she fs accused 
of having given it birth, I have come here to see 
Lady Findlay and Sir Bertram to clear her 
character in their eyes—that fs, ff you see no 
objection to euch a course, Mies Findlay ?” 

“Sir, you amaze ms, How can the matter 


possibly affect me?” she faltered, turniog as 


white as alsbaster, 

‘Well, you see, I, had to make inquiries at 
Woodstoke before I could sssget Mies Wyn- 
ford’s innocence. Dr, Evane, Mra, Giles, and 
Kate Harley can prove that Miss Wynford’s 
friend was the mother of the child, and she Is 


He waited to see what she would eay before he 
finished the sentence. 

"Spave me!” she moaned, wrloging her hands 
in very torture of soul, 

“] have no wish to be bareb, Misa Findlay,’ 
he eaid, quietly, ‘but unfortunately, there are 
others who must be bribed to secrecy. If youare 
a married lady of course there Is nothing to con- 
ceal.”’ 

He watched her with secret joy, for ever since 
he had read the announcement of Phyllis’s 
approaching marriage he hated the Findlays, one 
of whom was now completely in his power—under 
his thumb, so to speak. 

For an instant her pride rebelled, and she was 
on the point of retorting haughtily,— 

“I wish to bribe no one, and you will have to 
reckon with my family for your unwarrantable 
insfoustions !” 

Bub her vielon of wealth checked the pride of 
thls proud woman, who, under other circum- 
staucee, would ghave withered this audacious 
attorney with her scorn and contempt, 

Was no good auges! near to whisper a warning 





to avoid this man as she would a yvenemous 
reptile He had already ruined the fair fame 
and character of the woman he profezsed to love, 
aud was now weaving a net to encompass the 
same ends for Lola, 

Bat greed of wealth wae her {do}, which she 
had worshipped since her childhood, and now 
she dare not shatter 1) to pieces to escape. from 
the tolls of this unscrupulous fallow. 

“What sum would you require?” she asked, 
tremulously, “Name it, and [t shall be yours ; 
but let me tell you not to puta false construction 
on my motives. or attempt to persecute me, or 
od one single word I will escape from the thral- 

am ! " 

She looked bim straight in the eyes with some- 
thing of her old fire, and he, knew that the 
gauntlet she had thrown down must nod be 
picked up by him; or, in other words, that she 
was not to be trifled with, or coneldered a hapless 
victim. 

“ Qalteso. I understand ; and you will find 
me an honourable man.” 

‘Of course your deaire Is to clear Miss Wyn- 
ford’s honour?” she hinted. 

‘ Well—er—of course, that won't do now, or 
the whole truth must come out. She is to he 
married shortly to Sir Bertram, I believe, In 
that case she will be safe from scandal.” 

He pretended, hypocrite that he was, to be 
ignorant of the morning's occurrence, and awalted 
hor auswer with natural curloslty. 

“Pray do not bring her {nto the question at 
al}, Mr.—Ward ; but you want money. I have 
asked you to name your price,” 

© Would—er—a thousand pounds be too great 
a sum?” 

‘What guarantees have I that your companions 
will not betray me?” she asked, cautioualy. 

“Tae money will keep their tongues quiet, of 
that you need have no fear. Balleve me, Miss 
Findlay, I shall not participate in ite-division,” 

So Richard Ward left the house a richer man 
by a thousand pounds than he had entered it 
with the prospect of “ bleeding” her of farther 


sums, 

"Oh, Phyllis! how cao I ever atone to you 
for all you have suffered through me!” Lola 
burst out, in a paroxysm of sudden remorse at 
the terrible vortex of deceit and misery her am- 
bition had plunged them ali Into. ‘i could 
almost revolt against nature for prolonging the 
existence of my poor, crotchetty old aunt, for if 
she had dled when the doctors gave her up. these 
complications would not have arisen ; but there, 
it is too late for regrets. I must carry out my 
purpose now at all hezirde without fliaching. 
Once married to Clone! Mowbray I can fling 
down the gauntlet!” 

Bat Richard had not completed his malignant 
scheme for severing- the lovers without the 
remotest chance of thelr ever being reunited. 

“ I have not played my trump card yet!” he 
chuckled, as he reached his office and unlocked 
thedoor. ‘“ Now to keep Mother Quelch’s tongue 
quiet with a golden muzzle, By Jove! things 
have worked wonderfully in my favour !” 

Shaking hes, by the shoulder he said, plea- 
santly,— 

‘Come, rouse yourself, it is getting late ; you 
have slept for several hours,” 


she yawned, trying to stand up, but tottering 
very much. ‘‘It's that trash of sherry wlue ; 
solrite anit my constitution best. I'd better go 
aod get a drop of ram to pull me together.”’ 

‘* Bat here is something even better than that 
—fifty sovereigns, Mra, Quaelch, and more to 
follow, if you keep a still tongue,” 

"You ain’t a bad sort,” she ssid, In a maudiin 
volce ; ‘and I thank you very kindly, sir,” 
(with an emphasis on the last word), ‘“ Mum's 
the word with me when a gent. acts handsome.” 

Tae moment she had gone he sat down and 
wrote the following in a feigned hand — 

“Should Sir Bertram Findlay wish to leara 
tidings of Mies Wynford, by applying to Mr. 
R. Ward, Solicitor, Laugston-chambers, C . 
lane, he might obtain the uired tnformation., 
—A well-wisher of Miss Wynford’s.” 

To some people this letter might appear in- 





with an honourable man, who, if asked,. would 
gite s promise not to reveal the source from 
whence the information had been derived. 

Nor was he disappointed In the result, for 
early the following morning Sir Bertram was 
abnouuced. 

Ward rubbed his hands in exultation, and 
sald, in a tone of deep respech, bowing defer- 
entially, as he placed a chalr for him,—: 

“Tam highly honoured by thie visit, Sir Ber- 
tram, I presume you have called to favour me 
with some leg! business '”’ 


Not exactly that, but I had better show you 


this ; it will expisin quicker than I can.” 

"Dear me, this is very astonishing!” he ex- 
claimed, with an slr of genuine surprise, ‘ Who 
could have sent you thie mysterious communi. 
cation }” 

“T have come to you for fuformation, Mr. 
Ward.” 

‘*T wish it laid in my power to give it you,” 
he replied, regretfully ; ‘' what I know concern- 
fog the lady that the letter alludes to is a private 
afialr between her and myself, and I never gave 
permission to anyone to make our affairs public 
property.” 

“What do you mean by couplirg your name 
with Miss Wynford's}” Sir Bertram asked, 
petulantly. ‘' What fs she to yout” 

"Since you force me to answer you, I may as 
= tell you Mis Wynford is my affianced 

'e,” 

“What!” the Baronet thundered, perfectly 
amszsd and filled with consternation : “your 
affianced wife! Why, man, she was to have been 
married to me gona ” 

“ T cannot see how $ can be,” he rejoined, 
quietly; “since this document,” hastl’y uan- 
fastening his safe and producing the veritable 
agreement Phyliis had signed a few months 
previously, “ proves the truth of my assertion.” 

Sir Bertram’s eyes were riveted on this fresh 
proof of her perfidy, and, with a groan of ish, 
he covered his face with his hands to hide hia 
humflation from this man, 

“I am very sorry, Sir Bertram, if this dis- 
closure bas pafmed you. Miss Wynford and I 
were playfellows from childhood, and our mar- 
riage was always considered a settled question, 
my late father being an old friend, as well as 
legal adviser, to Mr. Wyuford.” 

‘© Of course you know where she is now?” the 
Baronet eald, haeklly. : 

“Is she not with Lady Findlay?” he asked, 
simulating entire ignorance of the events that 
had transpired so ema & 

"No. She left our home yesterday, taking 
with her a child which some woman brought 
there and averred was hers.” 

**T am sorry for that,” Ward replied, hypo- 
critically ; “but, of course, our marriage wil! 
set matters atrafght.” 

**'Then you are the father !” 

** Pat what construction you like on = words, 
Sir Bertram, but loyalty to Miss Wynford forbids 
my answering your plain question.” 

*'T have been fooled,” he mutteréd, clenching 
his teeth. ‘'I believed her up to now au {njured, 
{innocent woman.” 

" Please bear fn mind that all this is {a strict 


; confidence, Sir Bertram. Had I known what [ 
‘ Drat it all, how giddy and queer I feel!” 


do now I would have prevented this contrefemps. 
I fee) deeply sorry for you.” 

Sir Bertram rose and made his way to the 
door, his heart too wounded and sore to say 
another word. ; 

“Now, Phyllis, nothing can save you from 
becoming mine!” Richard Ward exclaimed, as 
his rival groped his way, like one demented, {nto 
the street. - 

‘As falss ae fair,” he muttered, fiercely. 
“What an escape I have had, and yet, even 
now, I can scarcely realise that such an {fn- 
genuone face as hers could wear euch a mask,” 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘‘ Waere, where can] go} ” murmured Phyliis, 
heart-broken and weary, as she walked along like 
a person Jo a dream, the shock having numbed 


jadicions, but be knew that he would be dealing | her brain. "I can never look on Bertram’s face 
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again ; he ought to have protected me. I am 
driven forth friendiess, almost penniless, with his 
sister’s child, the crown of — encircling my 
innocent head, and yet I could not refuse her 
prayer or forsake her little one, Who knows, she 
aight even be tempted In her frenzled state to 
do it some {njary ?” 

Instinctively she went {n the direction of the 
rallway station to book for Woodstoke, where, at 
least, she could find shelter until she recovered 
from the effscts of the cruel blow which had 
fallen upon her like a thunder-bolt from out a 
summer sky. 

She was crossing the road, and heard a shont 
of warning ; but her mind was lost to all outward 
surroundings, and it passed. unheeded. 

Before she was aware. of her peril a carrlage 
dashed by, and knocked her dowg with her tio: 
burden, 

© What has happened?” asked a venerable 
old lady, puttlag her head out of the ca 
window asa crowd begam to gather. The 
man had pulled up as soon aa the seckdent 
occurred, 

'*A young bo A and a baby are knocked down, 
ma'am,” the footman said, oo ig 

** How ? Sarely nob by 

* Yes, ma’am ! Wither Pel I shouted with all 
our might, but she didn't pay any heed.” 

‘* Dear me, how very coming! You had 
better briog her fn here, and tell Wicks to drive 
home at once. Ib ie my duty to make her every 
reparation for thia unlucky mishap.” 

oak ~ ietaaies Phyllis and.the child 

the carriage; and, when the 

weteecen hed taken Mrs, S windou's address, it 
Score off amid a _ of excitement from the 
crowd which, by this time, had assumed great 


proportions. 

"What do you thiok of her, doctor}” Mre. 
Swindon asked, anxiously, when her medical 
attendant had seen Phyllis, 

‘€T am afrald there ie concussion of the brain, 
-* dear madam,” he anewered, gravely, “She 

unconscious, and may remain so for some time, 
The child fs unhurt, I am glad tosay. Would 
you wish her $5 be enanval tps hen pital §"? 

On no account,” she replied, hastily. “ She 
must remain here under your care until we can 
communicate with her friends.” 

Thus it happened that Phyllis, through some 
mysterious ordination of fate, became an Inmate 
at Mrs. Swindon’s; and Lola’s child was now 
ander the protection of her aunt, although she 
had schemed and plotted for months to keep her 
dn ignorance of her marriage. 

“T am so thankful you have come, dear 
Ostherine,” Mrs, Swindon sald, Be 

‘IJ am so perplexed and worried, Where 
Lola #” 

** Poor Lola Is anything but well, so I have ran 
away for a few hours by myself to chat over the 

eoming g. I only trust is may prove a 
brighter affair than our last fiesco.” 

“Ah,” moaned the old lady, "misfortunes 
never come alone, I have hada terrible fright ! 
It has quite unnerved me—an accident, through 
the tanidity of that idiot se who's getting 
as blind asa bat,” this testily, 

“You onght to have superanouated him years 
38% my iy ! Bab were you shaken or the horses 

rs 

Wore than thas, A young 

eee eee her child were nearly killed; 

ding, ony, “are upstairs.” But 
sanuineate her bap she added: 
no wedding ring ; yet there is something eo 


sweet and pure fn her face that I cannot make 


oub the presence of a child, It is very odd, 
isn’tis?” 

"Oddi Why is it more than that. 
bour a 
lojadictous in the extreme ! 


“What would you have me do with them?” 


she asked, testily. 


"Send ‘them to a — certainly—not turn 


your own home into one ! 


“ Come with me and see her. I think you will 
for every detail avout the girl 


alter 
and 4! 


_t 0 
is that of refinement.” 


"Odken a little romance!” Lady Findlay re- 


girl—such a 


* And she has 


To har- | pity, 
perfect stranger In house, why, {t fs 


seeing Phylils lying still and motionless, as if the 

gem had left its casket, she exclaimed,— 

“ Why fo is Phyllis Wynford ! Woaat an extra- 

ordinary thing !” 

“You know her, then?” Mrs, Swiadon sald, 

fo oa amazement, 
" Yes,” she rejoined sadly. ‘It will break 

Bortram’s heart to hear of this !" 

‘Bertram! In the name of goodnese, what is 

she to him!” 

"* His affianced wife! Sarely you recollect the 

name of Lola's companion %-" 

“My memory Is very trescherous, Catherine, 

but now! recallis, Ido remember evs: -y thing 

only too well. Only to think I have been foolish 

enough to sympathise with oue so lost to all sense 

of honour! If she can be removed she must 

leave my houte at once—and that miserable 

little atom t20 1” 

“Pray donothing precipitate, "arged her lady- 

ie gravely. ‘‘ These is some mystery attached 

, frien@less child. I am sure the un- 
girl is not its mother.” 

“Then who {s its mother }'’ asked the matter- 

of-fact old lady, queralously, “Why should 

there be any mystery? There never is unless 

there has been deceit, periaps worse?’ 

* "Reserve your judgment until some light la 

thrown upon the, unhappy affair, for I fear much 

(this tremaulously), Let me look at the baby !” 

tet una a bell,.a young girl was summoned to 


wee ! yes “7 tT would swear to lt !” Lady Find- 
lay faltered, stooping down “over the eleeping 
little one excitedly. 


* * . 


No sound was heard except. the broken sobs 
of the penitent Lola and the gentle murmuring 
volce of the loving p? ent soothing her, as ff she 
were ouce again a child, 

Their pescefal « calm. was disturbed by a knock 
at the door, and on opening it there et 008 Sir 
Bertram, ready to start for the Continent ona 
lengthy tour, Eogland having become doubly 


hatefa! to him sioce his interview with Richard 
Ward. 

“May I tell hira all?” Lady Findlay while 
pered to Lola, 

“No; let the penance be mine, as fs the 
offence. Bertram, I humbly beg your pardon. 


Lam the mother of the child that we man brough 

here. Don’t look like that! There was decalt 

but, thank Heaven, no shame! Iam the widow 
of Lientenant Kingatord, aod I induced poor 
noble Phyllis to kcep my secret, Go to her! 
Bring her back to iffe, and then. curse me, your 
unbappy sieter, if you will |” 

“ Mother, fs she mad!" he asked, [2 a kind of 
stapefaction, “ Phyllis lanocent! Oh! Whata 
crue! conepiracy to rob her of honour, my love 
and all that made life dear, And for what? 
To hide a secret, the telling of which bore blame, 
but no shame |” 

‘Bartram, remember that suffering por tfies. 
Be merciful to your erring sleter, and Heaven 
may, perhape, restore Phyllis to you and uy 
never to part; but by a bright future to live 
down the unhappy past!” 

His mother pleaded with outstretched hands 
and swimming eyes. 

“ Bofore I can talk of forgiveness to others I 
must see my poor, persecuted darling, and eue 








Lola’s fingers were idly straying over the keys 
of the piano Ina dreamy way, producing sweet, 
plaintive chords, when her mother burst fv, and, 
cate’ her by the arm, drew her to the window, 
and looked straight and searchingly into those 
dark, blue eyes, which filached and fell gulltily. 
"Lols, I must know the truth! That child is 
yours |” she exclaimed, sternly. “You shall 
not trifie with me any longer! You have ruined 
your brother's happinese, and killed poor, faith- 
fu), loyal Phyllis |” 

Great Heavens! Mother dear, do not, I 
implore you, say she {s dead!” she wailed eink. 
log pero on hor knees, and hidiag her golden 
head in her mother’s robe, 

“J refase to answer you, miserable, pltiles: 
gir), until you confess who Is the father of your 
waheryy, offspring! I wili try to endure the 
r) 
Springing to her feet, and breshing aside her 
dishevelled hair, she sald, proudly, 


“Shame! I am wife, widow, "ana mother ! 
Lieutenant, Kingsford was my unfortunate 
husband | ” 


“Thank Heaven!” Lady Findlay ejaculated 
fervently. 
- me! Why ‘did you notconfidefn me? Have 

ever been harsb, or forfeited your love?” 
bing on her bosom, 


Payllis! Do ease my terrible suspense, 
has happened?” 


Lole, drying her tears, cald,-— 


h.e I would give it all williogly ! 


no le than I, went forth to meet death, 
rather’ ‘than betray mo! 
you have lost!” 


be your answer to your child’s prayer it penitent { 





marked but not to the extent sheimagined, On 


"Oh, the relief, my Lola, you have 


“No! ob ~ > mother, dear!’ she cried sob- 
“Iwas afraid of aunt's 
anger and cutting me out of her will. eg? oo 

t 


In & few words the piteous story was told, when 


‘*Z will go to her, nurse her, ay, as nevor 
hunran being has been cared foryet ! Ifevery drain 
of my heart’s blood could purchase her return to 
I have been 
selfish, ambitious, heartless ; but now the vell 
{storn from my eyes, and I see ) moyself as others see 
me! Mcther, can you everforgive me? Bertram 
can never! Phylile, here, in this very room, fn 
her bridal robes and vel!, begged of me to have 
to release her from her vow ; and, more 
perhap’, 
Mother, whats daughter 


“You ask me, child, if It ls possible for me to 
forgive you? You are a mother, aud what would 


—what mine is now. A mother’s love Is stronger 
than death itself. We are told to forgive, not 
seven timer, but seventy times seven if our enemy 

us, J, your mother, can forgive until 


for pardon on my kuees, Then I have a heavy 
account to settle with-—.” 

“ Bertram, have mercy ; she is your alster !’ 
exclaimed his mother, her face full of terror 
“Trefer toa Mr. Ward who has deliberately 
maligned Phyllts’s faic fame. His offence tran- 
scends Lola’s a thousandfold,” he exclaimed, with 
flashiog eyes and knitted brow, which was as 
black as thander. 

“Bertram, that man found out my secret, 
surprised It from mein this very room on your 
weddiug-day. and took & bribe of one thousand 
pounda from me ! 

* The scoundrel 1” Sic Bartram hissed ; “ but 
he shall repent the day on which he dared to 
vilify the woman [ love, But where is he, poor 
darling? Where can I g° to find her ? 

“At your aunt's! [Don’t be alarmed; she 
met with an accident !” hie mother answered. 

“Lola!” heeald, huskily. “You must wait 
for my forgiveness, If Phyllis dies I sha‘! never, 
so help me Heaven, look upou your face again 1" 

Before another word could be uttered he 
strode away, leaving Lola a prey to remorse, and 
hastened to Portland-place, where he saw Phyllie, 
who was still unconscious, 

In a few scathing words he told the history 
of Lola’s career of deceptton to bla aunt, who 
Mataned fn angry silence, merely saying at the 
close, — 

“Tt earth ever held a martyr {b does fo poor 
Phyllis Wynford, Take her to your heart if 
ahe liver, embalm her fn I> should death snatch 
her away ; for she fs a very jueen among 
women.’ 

*'Now to square accounts with that dastard. 
The coward, to attack defenceless women, to 
batten ou their terrors, to make merchandise of 
their secrete,” Sir Bertram muttered, vengefaliy, 
as he gave directions to be driven to Langston 
Chambers, 

Richard Ward was enjoying a dream of elysium 
over achoice cigar, and a decanter of rich old 
port, when, without warnfog of auy kind, Sir 
Bertram stood before him, his face full of sup- 
pressed wrath, his right hand grasping with 
nervous vigour ‘the handle ot @ stout horsowhlp. 

‘Sle Bartram, this 

“Silence, you poltroon!"’-he thundered. 
?| "Did you not dare to levy black-maifl on my 
sister }”’ 

“Well, I--that is—I did accept money for 
others, to keep the honour of your farafly from 
belog dragged in the mire.” 





my breath fails me |" 


In an Instant Sir Bertram’s {row grip was on 
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“DON’T CALL ME NAMES!” GROWLED MBS, QUELCH, LOOKING aT HIM SPIJEFULLY, 


his collar, snd the whip ralaed, as he said between 
iis clenched testh,— 

“You hound! Retract those words | Confess 
sorr treacherous Hee about Mise Wynford, cr I 
will whip you to within an inch of your miserable 
life! No eguivocation, no evasion, if you value 
your wretched shin!" 

Aw firet he tried to free himself from the 
baronet’s vice like grip; bat one cut from the 
whip brought him, so to speak, to his knees, for 
he was @ Very craven at heart. 

“Spare we!” he gaeped. ‘I told you a lie! 
Miss Wynford is innocent ; whether Miss Findlay 
is you can beet say!” 

“That docement you showed me, Ie ita 
forgery? Quick, my arm is itching to chastise 
yov, cu cur!” 

‘Not a forgery,” he protested ; “ but I added 
the words abouts promise of marrying myself, 
Your alster’s money I will return; and give up 
cocuments which will entitle Miss Wynford to 
half-s-mililon of money {ff you do not prosecute 
me. Jo would ruin me if you did,” 

‘I should be doing soclety an fajastice to com- 
promke such villainy as yours,” he -replied, 
sternly, ‘ But if you give mea written con- 
fesslon, a well as the papere you spoke of, I will 
not take apy action agsinet you. Onsly remem- 
ber, should you at any time dare, by so much as 
ane word, to breathe the fatntest breath of 
scandal egainst cither lady, I will pursue you to 
the ends of the earth but what you shall receive 
your deserts! Now wrile, for every minute I 
remein here fills me with loathing and disgust |” 

K'chard Wa:d complied with the baronet’s 
every demand, and In retura was allowed to keep 
the thousand pounds he had feloniously extorted 
from Lola, 

- + - . > 

* Je thereno hope, doctor }” Sir Bertram acked, 
as he atood by the bedside of Phylifs, over whom 
death’s wings were hovering. 

"While there ts life, there ie hope,” the 
physician replied, gravely ; “but it is my duty 
to warn yon egaluet false hopes, The patient is 





in extreme s the criale will arrive within the 
next two The Issue fs in higher hands 
than mine.” 

An ee z9d expression came into the baronet’s 
face as he letened to this verdict of doom upon 
one who had grown doubly dear to him by her 
heroic a tion of self. 

Lady y and Lola sat {n a state of intense 
expectancy, the alightest rustle jarring upon 
their overstrung nerves, as if guarding the por- 
tals againet that last and mysterious visitor, that 
dread enemy—death. 

Lola’s conscience would not be stilled, even by 
her real repentance and sorrow, but daring those 
houre of watchiog the Hngering spark of life it 
exacted full toll for the ce'fish part she had 
played In the drama upon which the curtain was 
about to fall, 

Both looked ,up with mute ingairy, more 
eloquent than words, when Bertram joined them. 

Something fn his face told them that the news 
had better not be sald, and they forebore to 
question hia. 

Not a sound conld be heard, except the mono- 
tonous ticking of the timeplece, each revolution 
of which brought Phyilis nearer to the edge of 
that darkness which Jed to the Golden City not 
built by hands; where sicknes*, nor sorrow, nor 
death, nor parting ever intrude, bat all fs peace, 
A and rest | 


Her face waa carved, every trace of 


grandly 
{ suffering and human passions wiped out by the 


hand of that grandest of all eculptors—death ! 
Is required a skilled practitioner to assert that 
life still Hngered in that motionless form and 
face, whose beauty was angelic, as {f the features 
were cbiselled out of pure marble. 
‘ At Inst came the dreaded hour, when the 
epirlt would shake off all earthly trammels, or 
remain and revive the almost inanimate clay. 
A hasty footstep, and al! three stood ap as if 
electrified by one shock into belpg and motion, 
“She will vel” the doctor sald, with a 
smile, ‘Te crials bas passed; quieb and 





skilled nursing will do the rest.” 


~ 


Their joy wea so deep as not to fied utterance 
for some moments; then Lols, throwing 
arms around her mother, sobbed quietly, their 
tears comminglivg. 

Sir Bertram reflected back the pbysician’s 
smile, the first his wan face had shown for wany 
a weary day. It was as if the suo had snddenly 
burst through a bank of black, funereal clouds, 
If Phyllis was spared so was he, for he could 
never have outlived her death by a year—bis 
mosnly heart would have broken in twain. 

By the doctor’s advice, who was informed of 
his patient’s sad history, or as much as wae 
deemed necessary, Sir Bertram did not show him- 
self until she was on the road to convalescence. 

One day, at the close of summer, Phyllis was 
seated In ap Invalid’s chalr reading, when a foot- 
step arrested her attention. satire Sos she 
saw Bertram, and smiling aweetly, 

“] knew you would come, dear Bertram ! 
Ton wane ell ono tx mag ees I knew it, and 
strove to speak to you, but something weighed 
me down. Your mother has told me all!” 

‘'Am I pardoned, my darling?” he asked, in 


trembling accents, 

“Yes, oh, yes, Bertram! You, too, have 
suffered muth you loved much!” hold- 
ing ou 


: 
He iotivaows and was epfolded in them, and 
® kiss of pardon and love sealed upon his ipa, 


Phyliis, at the entreaty of Mra, Swindon, re- 
mained with her until the marriage could be 
solemnized at Swindon Park, quietly, unob- 
trasively, and the lovers were quite content is 
should be so. 

The old lady did nob upbraid Lola for her past 
misdeeds, bat her manner to her had changed. 
All her affection and esteem had been transferred 


to Phyliis, 
(Continued on page 568) 








In China, to salute anyone by taking «ft one’s 
hat is a deliberate insult, 
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HOW TRUE IT 13 THAT “TWO IS COMPANY!" I THOUGHT, SORROWFULLY. 


BROWN EYES AND BLUE. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER VII, 


For @ short time we discoursed on mundane 
matters, and then, our two baskets being fall, 
Ianvounced my intention of taking them in to 
Prudence, and returning with two empty ones” 
for farther gathering. hen I returned along 
the kitcheu-garden path aotae ten minutes laten, 
I saw them, while yet some way off, engaged in 
eager confabulation, standing close together, 
where I had lefb them. 

It could be vo trivial discussion, of that I felt 
sure, judging by thelr attitude and expression. 
As I neared them, I heard him say distinctly,— 

“Ts is ag dead as though it had never been,” 

“I doubt if ft was ever much alive,” she 
auswered, with a dreary of smile, as unlike 
the nueual alry curving of mouth as summer 
{is unlike winter, 

“* Perhaps not,” I heard him say, as I ssun- 
tered elowly along the path swinging the baekets, 
and humming a tune to give them all the time 
and opportunity I could of saying what they 
wanted to say to each other. wit there was 
avant alight you blew fs ont, remember 

& 

“Bat I can set {t alight again,” she said in a 
se aoe voice, as I reached the first goose- 


“Never! Is's burnt ont, quite dead—ah ! 
Miss Celia!”—hbe went on In a louder tone— 
‘back at last, I hope you’ve t some 
court plaister with you as well as empty 
baskets, I have got two scratches sonaval incless 
long already, Those gooseberry bushes of yours 
koow how to make one smart for robbing them 
with vengeance. Uneasy feels the hand that 
por 4 gooseberry, to paraphrase a popular 
saying.’ 

“T am so sorry,” I answered, handing lLella 
one of the empty baskets, and laying the other 


you would be useful. Are they so very bad? 
Let me look at them?” 

In obedience to my command he held out his 
right hand for my inspection. I took it {x mine, 
and looked over It carefully to discover these 
same ecratches, which, according to his state- 
ment, were several Inchee long. At last I did 
see bwo little tiny red marks, which might have 
| been torn by the gooseberry thorns, 

Poor thing!" I «sid, laughing, “what 
frightful wounds, One wants a maguifying glass 
to discover the fall extent of the awful damage 
done, I don’t think you will want any court 
plaister, they will hé&l by looking at them, I 
should say,” letting his hand drop, 


“ Who was it, when downstairs I fel), 
And caused my cranium to swell, 
That kissed the place to make it well? 

My Celta!” 


Chanted Lsila from her gooseberry bush, with 
her ueual sparkle, eyeing us rather maliciously 
though, I fancied at the moment. 

I made no response to this brilliant sally, 
neither did he. back, I fail to see, in- 
deed, what elther of us could have sald on the 
subject, I got very red, though, and put on my 
moet dignified demeanour, Nob the ghost of a 

I allow to fillt over my countenance, an 
I picked up my empty basket, and sald quietly, — 

“TI can easily get you a little court plalster, 

if you ees aunt always has some 
work- 

Thankr,” he answered, quite as soberly as 

I really don’h think it’s at all neces- 

ounds as all 


i very shortly indeed, to dis- 
use his mind that I entertained any idea of 
with her remark, and then 





down on the ground; “ but it’s your own fault, 


* 


Mcp BF agra once more, 
to carry on animated conver- 


t 
yes or no from myeelf, 





Ihad that figurative olive in my monih all 
day, and I almost fancy the flavour {fs not plea- 
sant. I will give it a fair trial though, and not 
decide too mach in a hurry. 

Lella’s arrival seems to have awoke aunt from 
her customary purring lethargy. She has been 
mors than usually amiable ever since Saturday 
evening, calling us her ‘little kittens,” and 
other fond sppellations ; {n almost a continual 
state of purr, which denotes that Aunt Rachel 
has had her own way. 

For some reason or another she ie glad to have 
Lella at Gable Fad, and her expressed thought 
about my dulness without a girl companion fe 
as far from the rea! reason of her giadness as that 
1 am far from Heaven’s gates. 

Curlonely enough, too, I had another Ifttie 
shock on Sunday night, which set me w thinking. 
It came out quite by accident irom Lefla herself, 
and Ib was aunt who wished her to pay the 
annua! visit earlier thie summer than aeual, ant 
noWe twe girl kin botograph of 

e two girls were looking at a pho ph o 
the scampiah brother Richard fn her bedroom 
when I was saylog good-night, which ahe had 
brought down to show us ; and, as I returned !t 
to her, she happened to casually remark that 
“Dick” didn’t want her to come down to Gable 
End so early, ae he, being still in town, would 
have to find some other housekeepor to under- 
take the cares of his small domiolle for a month 
or alx weeks; In fact, as long as Leila aiayed 
away, which was a difficult undertaking, and one 
not pleasant to himself, Bat, she went on, 
giibly, aunt had written her euch a very kind, 
pressing letter, and seemed so anxious she should 
come down op the Satarday, that she feli It 
would be very ungratefal to refuse what aunt 
evidently wanted her to do, 

I opened my eyes when I heard this version of 
the affair, differing very materially from aunt’s 


to me, 

“Oh, he!" I thought to myself, ‘ Leila has, 
unwitting|y, let the cat oub of the bag, to speak 
vulgarly. I suppose aunt has not had an oppor- 
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tunity, or has forgotton to give Lefla a warnlog 
nob to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, on this occasion, should St 
happen to arlee,"” bat I jadiclously heid my 
peace, and merely sald,— 

‘*No, aund never likes her fnvitations refused. 
And perhaps It might have seemed ungrateful, as 
you say.” 

“ Aunt Lascelles fs the only one of my kith, kin, 
or friend, that ever gave me a five-pound note to 
do as I chose with, For that five pounds Iam 
ever grateful, and her bounden slave, bought and 
pald for,” she returned, with a shrug. “I would 
do anything or everything she wanted me to do, 
Can gratitude say more than that? I koow it 
cannot, Yer, that five-pound note bought me, 
as I sald jast now. You see, I do not price my- 
self very highly,doI?” And then she kissed 
me on either cheek, a kind of bird’s peck, as if 
she feared my colour might come cf with undue 
friction, and so we parted for the night. 

Now, what could bave been aunt’s reason? 
for reason ehe undoubtedly had. I have never 
known her busy herself unnecessarily, be very 
sure of that, That reason at present, however, 
is in the shader, whither {t will remain, until 
aunt gives {t full and free permission to emerge 
thence. 

However, all to-day she has been sweetness 
fteelf—a stick of barley-sugar. Even Colin 
Boughton came into the kalo of amlability, He 
was asked to come in whenever he liker, and at 
whatever time he likes ; in fact, if aunt were a 
younger woman, I might say she simost seemed 
to make love to him, only I give her credit for 
posseseing more senve, 

She made him etsy to te, and he didn’t re- 
quire an infinite amount of pressing either. 
Even Michael put away bis Exgene Aram look, 
and condescended to make a joke. Ib ought to 
have been a happy evening; there was every- 
thing to make {it so. Aunt “sweet” ed me and 
“ precious” ed me extraordinarily, keeping me a 
good deal by her side, winding her wool, and 
threading her knitting needles, whilst Colin and 
Leila found up some old duete, and sung them 
together, 

Bat ft wasn't, ab least, not especially happy to 
me. I felt depressed, rot knowing why. and 
Leila asked me what I had done with my tongue, 
which was really no buelness of herr, so I re- 

rather tartly that I had put it into pickle 
for a future occasion, at which remark Colin 
laughed, and said, — 

“Bravo, Miss Celis, well reparteed!" while 
Lella darted a little look at me, laden with an 
infinitesimal portion of epite, for she prides her- 
self upon being in no small degree wittlly conver- 
gationa!, and my answer rather swamped her 
witty endeavour, 

Toe evening at last over, I came up heavy- 
hearted to bed, Prudence following me, As I 
nestle down J say,— 

“ Prue 1 ” 

“ Well, Mise Calis?” 

“ Were you ever in love!" 

“Lawk-a-me, dearle, for sure I was, years 
agone ;” ehe answers, with a smile on her old 
wriukled face 


“ Was he nice?” I query again, with a view to 
hearing further particulars of Prue’s love affair, 
for once set my old nurse golug, like a fresh 
wound-up toy, she will babble on until she runs 
down like an elght-day clock. 

“T thonght go ther,” with her head on one 
aide, meditating on the recollection of her sweet- 
heart evidently, “or I shouldn’s have liked 
him so much. He wor a fine lad then, I mind 
me.’ 

“ Yee, of course. Come here, and sit down 
by the bed, I want to hear allaboutit, Now, 
first of al), what did you feel like when you were 
in love?” 

“Feel like!” she echoes, contemplatively, 
— down on a chalr by my aide. ‘ Well, 
now, It’s so long sgone, ict me think, As to 


feeling, I know I was times glad and tlmes sorry, 
despalring like, dearie ; and then something 'ud 
come to make my heart right fair agala, Thon 
i'd jast sing one day and cry the nex’, I was 
all a sort of a dreaw, like, I remember, now I 
think of {t, Bat ’twas many, many years agone * 





now, and maybe I was but a silly young mawther 
at best. I know { wor mortial jealous of Ben— 
Ben Habbard wae his name, Mortlal jealous, 
that I wor,” enda Prue, ‘triamphantly, as lf 
being mortally jealous was, at any rate, highly 
meritorious and deserving of praise, however 
ong in love she might or might not have 


* Ab, jealous," Isay, slowly, giviog my pillow 
an extra shake, and'nestling my head down again, 
“and what did that feel like t” 

_ “Right bad, dearie,” she return’, confidently, 
“ regular nasty, that ico did. An all-overish sort 
of a kind of tigerish feeling, [t wor. I couldn’t 
abear to see a-talking with any of the 
maiwtherr, and I'd sulk, cry, and wieh 
myself dead a Hundred timer, and him too, for 
that matter. Icould ha’ given all them maw- 
thers a good smack in the face, "that I could, 
Ob, *twasn’t a pleaeant thing to fealiike that,” 
shaking her whfte-frilled cap, tied andér her chin 
with a lavender ribbon, deliciously old-fashioned, 

“No, Peue, I should say from your description 
it could mot bave been an agreeable frame of 
mind to be in, and all from jealomsy, you say?” 

"Yes, all nasty, spitefal jealousy of them 
mawthers,” 

“ You must have been very fond cf Ben Heb: 
bard?” Isay, presently, as she gets up from the 
ehafr and stands againet the bed, “How was ft 
you never-married him ?” 


"Well, dearle, there wor a very good reason | 


for that,” and a emfle wreathes Prue's ancient 
features ; ‘a right fair reason, because he never 
axed me. So I couldn’t very well ha’ married 
him against his will, could I?” with a chuckle 
at the recollection of Ben’s backwardness in pro- 


posing. 

‘' Well, hardly under the ciroumstances, Prue, 
I do think,” I acquiesce, rather si y, ‘‘ but 
you seem to have got over {t very well.”’ 

* Ah, but I wor right bad for long times after 
my Ben took up with Sarah Swoch, afore my 
very face, too, and married her at midsummer, 
Mortial bad I worjwith heartache, dearie. +. Pray 
you may ne'er ha’ the like. Then I got the place 
at Gable End, with your grandmother. She wor 
very aged then, auch a fiueold iady. I think she 
had a pity for me, for all the village knew I was 
mad for Ben Hubbard.” 

“J wonder you didn’t marry someone else, 
Prue,” I say, c'oslng my eyes, heavy with sleep. 

**] never eaw any man could like better than 
Ben, though he did treat me right badly,” she 
answers, simply, shading the light from my face 
with her hand, ‘* T'was real love, you see, dearie, 
real, true love, and I couldn’t feel {t twice over. 
Good-night, Miss Cella!” she ends, more in her 
usual tone of voice, which had got a little sorrow- 
ful towards the close of her narrative. We can 
none of uz recall the past without regret. be it 
ever so cad. Then drawing my curtains she 
moves away. 

By this time I am very drowsy Indeed. 

“ Good-nighs, Prue,” I return as she goes 
out. 

Love! Jealousy! According to Prue's state- 
ment the two seem to go hand-{n-hand, Can ons 
not love without being jealous, I wonder? One 
would not so much mind the first {f one could go 
without the second. 

Supposing I should fall {n love, it isn’t impro- 
bable, by any means, because “all things are 
possible to honest men,” the old adage runs. 
It would be very foolish of me, very foolish, 
Indeed, How sleepy I am. Yes, I do aln- 
carely trust—I may not fall—in love—and—be 
jea-—— 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


"' Curse on thie Love, this Uttle scarecrow Love, 
That hts fools, with his painted bow of Iathe, 
Ous of their feeble senses." 


Tiwe has bound up one whole week in his 
sheaves of days, weeks, months and years, Jane 
{fs seven days older than she was, so am I for 
that matter, bat I cannot honestly affirm that I 
ami seven days happier than I was a week back. 
real. the contrary, fe seven dsys more heavy- 

t j 





—_— ee 
I could sing with the poet, old Samuel 
Glover,— 


Ob! I'm not myself at all, Molly Bawn, Molly,Bawn ! 
Oh | I'm not myself at all, Molly dear.” fe 


and tell no story In so singing. In a hundred 
little ways I feel that the refrain above fs com- 
pletely applicable to my state of mind—a dis- 


\tastefal fact which [ wonder if others notice as 


much as I do myself, 

» Aud the reason you very naturally and sens!- 
biy ask! ‘hat is’the hardest part of the ques- 
tion to fitly answer, I cannot tell you y it 
is because of this, or because of that, for I do 
not know ; Ican only guess, and guesswork is a 
very paltry way of getting out of the difficulty ; 
to hazsrd helpless guesses [a only wallowing 
deeper in the mire of uncertatnty, 

This seven days has shown me what I sus- 
pected from the firet, that. there exists, or has 
existed at some time of their acqualotance, a 
as! which we Sr. nothing of, 

never gave myee 4 for being especially 
lynx-eyed in matters of this kind, never, perhape, 
having bad occasion to call them into operation ; 
but It as plain as a pikestaff. 

Colin has taken no small advantege of aunt’s 
permiseion to come as often as he liked. He has 
indeed been here silmost morning, noon, and 
night, and I can only conclude that he comes to 
see Leila. 

Indeed, aunt hinted as much to me quite con- 
fidentlally the other evening when he and she 
were singing that touching daet, ‘‘ Come, wander 
love with me,” while we listened, remarking what 
a handsome couple they made, and how admir- 
ably suited they were to each other ; and then it 
struck me for the first time that perhaps aunt 
had asked her down to Gable End on purpose to 
marry her to Colin Boughton, that this was the 
concealed reason for her wishing Leila to come 
atonce, If eo, her wishes seem to be in a fair 
way of being realised. 

Oh! what was it between those two! Can it 
belove? Thst they met, loved, aud parted for 
some sorrowful reasop, long long before I saw the 
brown eyes by the Marifng river, and acted my 
petite comedie under the gnarled branches of the 
hawthorn, oller, perhaps, by a century than 
myself? 

Oil if it be realiy so, may they be quite 
happy, for I like Colfa Boughton, like him very 
much Indeed—as a friend, of course; and we 
were so very friendly until Lefla came, 

Now there seems a little shadow between ua. 
Isitmy facili or hist I wish I knew, thas I 
could remedy it if possible, but somehow I never 
seem to get » chance of finding out what fs amiss, 
for he leaves me fn Michael's complete possession, 
and hob-a-nobs with Leila, 

Another sore point with me, and one which 
seemingly cannot resent or contradict, Is that 
Lefla will persist in pretending that Michael and 
are rapturously in love with each other, 

I have argued with her privately on the sub- 
ject, endeavouring to point out and make her 
comprehend that she {s totally wrong; that I 
am notin love with Michael and nover shall be. 

All to no purpose, she will persist in designa. 
tiog and regarding us as ardent lovers, to my 
fatenze aunoyance. 

Oaly yesterday we were all standing watching 
brood of fluffy-backed dacklings taking to the 
pond fn the orchard, while the mother cackled 
and remonstrated with pufféd feathers on the 
edge of the bank—I and Michael, ahe and Colfn. 

As we turned frat away from the pond, they 
following us behind, I overheard her say in a stage 
whisper to her companion, having evidently Indi- 
cated as in the foreground,-—- 

“Wat a sweet thing ‘Love's young dream 
is,’ How devoted those two are to one another. 
It's really quite refreshlog to witness something 
like real love {n these daye, ono meets {b 20 
seldom, .Don’t you think so?” 

Now Iam not at all devoted to Michael; in 
fact, there are th of late when I have felt 
tempted to hate him, myself, Leila, and everyone 
else in their tura, 

Hearing this encomlam upon our supposed 
loves, I felt a savega Instincts to turn arp 
round there and then, and defying etiquette, give 
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her a bit of my mind; but second thoughte, 
which they say are always best, showed me how 
undignified 8 proceeding this would be, Besldes, 
what did {t matter after all *—though I strained 
my ears to catch Colin’s answer, 

“'T suppose ft ir,” be sald, quietly, in his ordi- 
nary tone of voice, nelther higher nor lower 
than. usual. “I’m not much judge of these 
matters myself,” 

* You uzed to be,” she went on, low- voiced, 

“Used 1?” he retorted, quite aloud. ‘Ah! 
I was png one foolish then, I suppose ”—with 
es laugh—-"'I have put away all childish things 
now, done with all the frivolities of the tender 
paselon,” to which she made no reply. 

Bat I noticed that after this speech of Lella’s, 
Qolin seemed purposely to leaye me to Michael 
as my lawful and particular Lubic, Once or 
twice I caught him looking at me penetratlngly 
with those clear brown eyes of his, as much as to 
ask me If it were true ; and was he not good in 
taking Leila off our hands as an unwelcome third } 
But by that time my stubborn, rebellous heart 
had taken umbrage, and sol leb him thiok what 
+ ana with no word of mine to undecelve 


Last aofght I locked at my silver efxpence, 
repoalng in the velvet drawer of my dreasing- 
case, 

“Little sixpence!" I began, taking ft out of 
the drawer and laying it In the palm of my hand, 
gazing at it with eyes not far removed from the 
region of tears, if you are golog to make me feel 
so miserable I shall wish I had never seen your 
shining little face, and I don't want to do that 
yet—not just yet awhile. I was so proud of you 
when I earned you. Don’t make me unhappy, 


a don’t.” 
By time thers were two big tears, one Io 
each eye, dimming my eight, and making my 
sizpence look blurred and Indietinct. I must 
not ae, should [? It fs so horribly foolfsh, 
and about nothing teo—absolutely nothing—I 
kept on saying over and over again to myeelf, 
One thing I determined on, and that was, that I 
would fling away all melancholy, and from then 
show myself happy and jolly onc? more—the 
cricket, Cella Lascelles, of yore, 

This afternoon we are all golng over to help in 
a school treat, given at East Mar Rectory, 
after which we shall spend the e 
Barlows, and I mean to carry my excellent re- 
solve into early execution, filnogiog dull care 


away, 
"On _atriving we find a concourse of views 
children assembled In the meadow adj.faing 
Rectory garden, part of Mr, Barlow's glebe land, 
en in games of varying and entrancing 
d ts, watched over by ery rey: teachers, 
Mr. Barlow, Miss Hannah, and Colin Boughton. 
Lefla and I join In ‘Here we go round the 
blackberry bush,” ‘‘ post,” and “Tom Tiddler’s 
ground,” to the manifest and unconcealed delight 
of the children, and frequent hand-clappings 
from Colin, eae. | on. 

At last, tired and hot, Lefla comes and flin 
herself down on the grass under s big purp 
beech, near the spectators, and Miss Hannah 
walks me off to he!p her cut up cake for the tea, 
pe fs one of the greatest glories of the whole 


ernoon. 

She gives me a cake knife and huge china dish 
to put the cake on when cut in thick wedges, 
a she tackles another of equally large dimen- 
8 


you done to Colin?” 

Her question takes me so aback for the mo- 
ment that I cease cutting the cake, and, kn¥e in 
hand, gee wide-eyed ab my questioner. 

Bought © —ipoags hh! What have I done to Mr, 
or in 


“ Yes, you,” smiling at my evident eurprise, 
“ What have you said or done to Colle 1° 

“Nothing. That is, nothing that I know of,” 
I amend, nervously, for perhaps unwiitingly I 
may have sald or dons which has vexed 
him. “What could I do!” eagerly watching 
her face for an answer, 

“Toat is what I want to know, you naughty 





little thing,” shaking her white headat mo, “T 
am certain you have been unkind to poor Collin,” 
“Why, whatie the matter with him? He looka 
well enough,” I say, thinking how merrily he 
laughed a little while back when Leila and I were 
playing at “ Tom Tiddler’s ground” with the 
achool-children, He did not seem ont of spirita-| 
when he clapped hie hands fn approval, | 

* Ah! dear, when you ste as old as t am you 
will have learnt that looks do not always tell 
tales, The world is taught to west-a mask very 
often, believe me, and we sliould never judge a 
smile accordir g to Its sweetness, or a laugh fo 
{te mirthfal chime. Colin bas sald nothing to | 
me, but I have studled young people too much 
not to kuow that there is something ‘rotten in 
the state of Denmark.’ He has been guite gium | 
the last few days, doing nothing but whiffiog at 
his cigarettes or mooning up and down the river 
when he has not been at Gable Ead. All hie 
usual powers of conversation seem to have left 
him, and he's always ina day-droam. Now, it’s 
quite unlike Colin, and there must be a reason 
for{tall, Now, what do you eay fs the matter 
with him?’’ and.she glances from under her 
spectacle: over the table at me. 

I have always been so open with dear Miss 
Hannah, telling her my smali secrete, woes, and 
troubles, that ib comes quite naturally to me 
confide my thoughts into her safe and sym- | 
pathetic keeping, so I look back at her kindly 
old face, and say quletiy,— 

TI think I know what is the matter with Mr. 
Boughton. He is—in love |" 

“Ont” she rejofas, dropping her gszs to the 
cake she fs cuttiog ap, ‘‘is that is? So he has 
already confided in you as to what alls him?” 
with a slightly amused smile, 

“No”—shaking my head dolefully—‘‘ no, he 
did not confide in me. I fonnd {t out by myzelf,” 
and I heave a smal!, unobtrusive sigh as I carve 
away at the plum cake before me, 

Clever ttle Cella. Ss you found {t out, did 
you! Now, to tell you the truth, I fancied it 
was that for the last week, only { was not sure 
about [t.’’ : 

My heart gives a sink downward, for until this 
moment I have hardly realised the trath of my 
own thoughts, Miss Hannah's assertion thai it 
has been visible to her eyes quenches the ‘ast 
spark of doubt hitherto remaining in my mind. 
It is all as clear as the noonday now. Aunt will 
have her way. 

“I wonder now {ff you know who Oulin Is in 
love with?” querles Miss Hannah, after a pause, 
piling up the wedges of cake in 8 pyramid form, 
and keeping & steadfast gsz2 on the dish of rich- 
neas before her. 

“Yes, I know that too,” I answer, with ever 
so small a heart pang ; “it is Lella.” 

‘Leila Neville!" she repeats, glauclog ap 
quickly at me, as if questioning whether I really 
meant what Ieaid. For one second I fancy she 
intends contradicting me, but I am mistaken, 
for she only says meditatively, as if conning over 
the question in her mind's eye. ‘Oh, so you 
— Colin fs in love with Lella Neville, do 
you ” 

“Yes. Iam almos' sure of it, Miss Hannah |” 

* Well, now, strange to ssy, I can’t agree with 
you, dear Celia, at all. [» does not strike me 
that Colin’s heart is gone in that direction in the 
slightest degree. Of course | may be wrong, 
but I do not think so,” adjasting her spectacles 
over her eyes. 

“Not. Why, I quite made up my mind on 
that score.” 

“So you have thought about it then?” she 
queries once more, with a twinkle of merriment 
coming into her sweet old face. 

"Oh, yes! ever so many times,’ I assent, 
quickly. “ You see, they knew each other before 
they met at Gable Eod after Leila came down 
to stay with os, and somehow I cannot help 

they must have been lovers. I cannot 
exactly tell you why [ think #0, bat I do,” lifo- 
ing my gez2 from the table-clotb, which I have 
been studying attentively, while I spoke. 

“My dear llttle girl, if, as you aay, they were 
lovers ence upon a time, that is all the more 
reason why they should nod beso now, especially 


| turned towards them, he stops hi 











as time has come between, and let me tell you 


there fs nothing fn all this wide world so dittcult 
to taks up againas a broken thread. I canno 
fancy Colin's heart broken about your friend 
Leila Neville—she fs hardly bfs style, I should 
have thought, But I mast get poor Colin In a 
confessional mood some day, and hear all abou! 
it from him. Iam eure he will tell me it I ask 
him ; only, as a rule, I never like to force young 
people’s confidences, If they like to enlighten 
me, well and good ; if not, I do not evince any 
overweenlng curiosity to hear. I find iv’s always 
better to let them «alone In that kind of thing. 
Bat I confess I ahou!d never have thought whay 
you say was correct,” 

“Can you doubt it, Miss Hannah. Look 
there!” and I direct her attention to the distant 
purple beech-tree, were Lefla, lying on the grase, 
near where Michael and Mr, Barlow sit chatting, 
looks up at Colin leaning his broad back sgalns 
the trank of the tree, fanning her with a huge 
dock leaf tled on the end of a willow twig—his 
attitude of devotion, Lella's upturned glowing 
face, 

Surely—surely they are lovers. 

Aa I look Colin tarns his head in our direction 
perhaps with some vague {instinct that he is 
belpg watched, for Instluct sometimes does warn 
ue in this manner. Seeing both our heads 

fanning 
evidently says something to Leila, who, springing 
to her feet, they both saunter over to us at the 
tea-table, I have finished my cake-cutting as 
they reach us, and laying the kualfe down, fold 
my hands in my lap, 

" How industrious you ore, Miss Cella ; how 

those children will presently bless your labours. 
And what enormous appetites they must be 
endowed with to be able to consume all the 
goodies set cui for them, Are you too tired to 
come and have a swing; my muscles require 
exerclee, they have uot had any work for a 
long time wow,” he ends aimost plafntively, I 
think. 
I fiush up with pleasure, and am about to 
assent joyfully, when my eye falls on Lella, She 
has heard the propceftion, and evidently does not 
approve of It. Tae corners of her mouth droop, 
and a pecullar expreselon in ber eyes eays quite 
as plainly as words, ‘I don’t wish my lover to 
swing anyone bat myself. There must be no 
trespassers on my preserves.” 

I should love a swing above all things, and I 
should like Colin to awiog me, but would !t be 
fair to Leila? Perhaps not. 

With a emall sigh to myself, I saswer 
staldly,— 

‘6 Thanks, very much {odeed, but [ don’t think 
I'll have a swing just now. It’e—ft's too hot.” 
casting about for a valld excuse, anything better 
than none, 

His face falle—that at least I am sure of, He 
is disappointed. I wish now I had said yea! 
despite Leila’s mute dissent. Having sald no, 
however, I must, of course, abide by ib, 

Then Leila’s ciear voice says fippantiy,— 

‘You need not have taken the trouble to ask, 
Mr, Boughton. Don’t yon know that Celia never 
cares for anyones to awiag her but Michael ; iv’s 
a vested right. NowlI adore swinglog quite as 
much as she does, and I am more amenable, for 
I don’t mind a jot who swings ms, so you can 
exercise your muscles on my behalf. I don’t 
suppore it will make the slightest difference so 
loug as they are exercised, will ib?” clasping 
her plump hands sogether fervorously uader 
his gaze. 

‘© No, nob if you wisk it,” he answers, some- 
what shortly though, I fancy; afd without 
another pro or con the two saunter away towards 
the orchard where that entrancing swing hangs 
from the walnut, rearing its giant head above 
the punfer pear and apple-trees, laden with their 
green fruit, leaving Miss Hannah and me once 
more tétz d-téte by the long tea-table. 

My body stays behind tru'y, but something 
belonging to me—my heart, perhsps—goes with 
them, Reluctantly I watch those Swo retreating 
figures until they turn into that lattice gate. 
How dearly should I have liked to gone too; bu), 
at any rate, I ought 00 feel a wholesome cous 'a- 
tion that 1 have done my duty. 

I awake from my cogitations to find Miss 
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Hannah rezarding me inquisitively over her epec- 
tacles. 


" Why didn’t you let Colin swing you, dear }” 
she seks gentiy. 

* Lecause—-oh, because—well, 1 don’t know,” 
amoothing the frilie of sleeve. 

“ He was quite ted at your refusal.” 

‘Dos you really think he was!” I query, 
eagerly, my face lighting up. 

“Of course I do, I am sure he wanted to 
swing you very much. I think you acted under 
® wrong impression io refusing, unless you did 
not care to be swung.” 

‘Oh, but I did care, Miss Hannah,” I re- 
spoud, quickly ; ‘ there’s nothing I should have 
Used better, only—only———” hesitating. 

“Only what, you queer morsel of feminine 
contralety 1” she eays, smiling. 

“ I thought he wonld prefer swinging Lefla !}” 
I confess, bonestiy. 

'' You very eflly little Cella!’ she says, again, 
rising from her seat, and coming over to my aide, 
lays one hand careseingly on my shoulder, 
** Now, do you know what I should do if I were 
in your place 1” 

** What!” I ask, looking up into her face, and 
thickiog what a blessing it is to be old and 
tender and sympathetic all at once. When I am 
old may I be just euch a dear old lady as Miss 
Hsonnah is, 

** Well, were I you, I should just get ap from 
my chair, walk over the meadow to the garden 
orchard, and ack Colin to swing me.” 

** Would you?” eagerly; ‘ but, perhaps, he 
might not care to now, after belog onee re- 
fused !"’ I ond, dublously, ali my fears return- 


ing. 

"I don’t fancy he would. At any rate, 1 
should try. No never hurts anyone; and, re- 
member, uothing drops pat iato our mouths 
without the asking. Now, take my advice, 
Come, cif with you ”’—nas I hesitate—* while I 
go and see what Stephen and your cousin are 
chatting about,” and, giving me a gentle push, 
away she trots in the opposite direction. 

I stand frresolute a minute or two, wishing so 
much to follow her advice, and yet not liking to. 
It Is not the matter of eating humble pie one 
atom which Hes uppermost in my mind, and 
affects my resolution, It is nut pride which 
creates this horrible vacillation ; but the remem- 
brance of the old adage, “two is company, 
three none.” I have found out the truth of it 
myself, and I wish to do unto others as I would 
be done by. And yet Miss Hannah's advice is 
very pleasant to contemplate. Shall I, or shall I 
not? Helplessly indecisive, 1 appeal to natare 
by picking a golden buttercup growing near, and 
pluck the yellow, shiny petals off one by one, as 
Gretchen did, murmuring yes! vo! as exch petal 
falla to the earth. 

ater flower, tell me true, shall I go or 
stay 

The buttercup finally says yes, which means I 
am to go, so flinging away the robbed floweret 
and stem, I walk slowly forward towards the 
lattice gate. Leila and Colin are so engrossed us 
I reach the other elde of the walnut-tree that 
they give no hsed to me, nor hear my footeteps 
over the soft, Jong grase. He ie not swinging 
her—thongh she sits idly in the swing—bnt 
standing close, holding one of the chains which 
sapport the swing, looking at her, while she 
g5z98 up into those brown eyes of his, seemingly 
unmindful of angbt else on the glorious summer 


day. 
ti fs a pretty picture, say what one would. It 


may uot be a pleasant or sgreeable picture, but | { 


it is certainly a pretty one, and I recognise the 
fact with almost a heart pang. How true ft is 
that “two is company!” Am I to be a mar- 
ring third, and spofl the barmonious daet f 

She eeems to be asking him something by her 
attitude of eagerness, or answering some ques- 
tion of bis—the momentons question of all 
others, perhaps. More than likely I should say 
—-then, I see her suddenly raise one of her hands 
+ ton ee ap ae arm holding 
the chain, with a ° 5 

He lets ib le there one ssouneat tear tdi It 
ay in his other hand, and lays it egain on her 

Ps 





They are lovers, I knew it, I wae certain of ft. 
No, I will not distarb them, far better not; they 


walnut shade, and again through the lattice 
a ee om Be Kade actlhe pee 
own almlesaly > miou 6 longer, 
then go In search of Miss Hannah, for the 
children’s tea will be ready, I should think, and 
she will want help. 

“ Proc!” I aay, when seen aud hems 


Z 


zs 
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With a sob or two I dry my eyer, and raise 
my head, 

“Yes, Prue! I’m tired, very tired, indeed. 
That's it, A good night’s rest will set me all 
right sgain—rest and sound sleep My head 
aches, not my heart. I said heart I know, but I 
meant head, Yee! Lam very, very tired, dear 
old Prue, you are right.” 

When she has gone I jamp out of bed, and 
patter to the window, acrose which hangs a chintz 
curtair, I draw It back, and look out Into the 
night—the moon has hardly risen yet, and all 
the garden lies in shadow, like my heart, I think, 
sorrowfully—-gazing out at the infinite calmness 
and ellent softness of the summer night. 

“No, Oclfia,” I commence, aadly, you are nob 
tired, not a bit. “It is not weariness which causes 
you to shed tears so childishly. Be very sure »f 
that, Come, now, be honest with yourself. Own 
the troth to your heart of hearts. You are not 
tired ; you are—jealous !” 

The very night seems to echo my thought. 
Jealous, Celis, fb cries plainly enough, and I 
know !t speaks truly. It is as true as that morn, 
noor, and dewy eve come round {in ceaseless turn ; 
what can be surer than that unt{l eternity? Ab, 
QColin | I wish you had never coie, or Leila had 
never come, it matters nob much which, and I do 
wish I waan’t such a horribly, 
jealous girl, and a chilly one, too, by ths bye, 

Midnight meditatior, lightly garbed as I am, 
is not, I find, conducive to warmth : I believe 
I hear a mouse nibbling in the walnscot. I hate 
mice. I hope he won’t come out for his evening 
stroll before I get back into bed; horrid little 
aibbler ! 

With a tiny shiver 1 draw the curtain once 
more, and enoczle dowa into the depths of my 
foar-poster. Jealousy does not make me any 
braver than I was, I find, and though I am only 
a country mouse myself, I do not love my species 
as lovght, Thad nibbler shall have a nice little 
trap eet for him to-morrow. I'll have that mouse, 
though I can’t have Colin, at least I mean to try 
-—for the mouse, of course. I’m not so eure I'd 
have Oolin, even if I could. I don’t think I 
would, but 1am not aure. One can never be 
sure of anything, seemingly, in this world ; and 
one’s own heart least of all, At least, I find 


6 eo, 
(To be continued.) 
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A WELL-KNOWN curio expert states that there 
are factories In Europe for the manufacture of all 
kinds of works of art that are likely to attract 
the collector, Modern articles of china are 
stamped with old marks so cleverly that even 
experte have been deceived, says the Pottery 
Gazette. Arms and armour are treated with 
acide which eat away the metal, thus producing 
the same effect as the ravages of time. 





STAUNCH AND TRUE. 


—0i— 
(Oominued from page 664.) 


Not a word was said about Lola’s marriage to 
Colonel! Mowbray, who never intruded himself 
upon her notice, thus tacitly breaking off the 
projected match, 


Mra. 8 on joined the great msjority, mourned 
by all who knew her true worth, 
When the will was read Phyllis Findlay was 


bequeathed the whole of her Immense fortune, 
with the exception of a of ten thousand 
to Lola’s son, As they say it never rains 


bravely; the love of her husband children 
more compensated for the loss of a great 
inheritan 


ce, 

On the first anniversary of Phyllis’s wedding 
the whole family were gathered at Swindon 
Phylile’ tb a aeiae tes ed Lola aude, 
Pb t the op cal 
pos the pale adjourned to her boudoir, 

‘f Are you heppy, Lola?” she arked. ‘“‘ Do 
you not miss something?” 

“Nos my husband fs devoted to me, and my 
children are treasures beyond price!” was the 
smiling reply. 

“ Now, dear sister, 1 am about to make resti- 
tutlon—to give you back nearly all of 
Swindon Park in 
memory of her. Nob a word, please ; you would 
not have lost it If I had been firmer, and uot 
taken that foolish vow. Bertram and I[ put our 
heads together, and waited and watched to see 
how you would bear your great disappointment. 
You have done so nobly, and atoned for the 

bi’ 

“€ Phyllis, how cau I ever repsy you for all your 
devotion and alsterly love ?"’ 

“By doing as I intend to do—never have a 
secret from those you love—vever place wealth 
before happiness and domestic joy, Then, and 
only then, can we hope to escape from the relent- 
leas gtip of disappointed ambition.” 

The Dowager Lady Findlay, who had been 
sitting in an alcove unobserved, came forward 
with solemn earnestness and sald— 

“Amen!” 

Sir Bertram rose to eminence in political life ; 
Captain Kingeford attained to high rank in hie 
profession, honoured by his country, beloved by 
his men, but never suspecting that once his ha 


piness had well-nigh been wrecked by hie wife's 
secret, from w alone Phyllis, ever staunch 
and true, saved them. f 
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IN THE WAY. 


—0°—= 


"*Mency on me! how you startled me! I 
declare you are always in the way |" 

Mica E.j¢s Hannawey bad gone to the window 

in the half-light of an autumn afternoon, merg- 

into evexing, and on drawing the heavy cur- 

ip, @ little igure that had been carled up in 


“ Reading ! Tennyson t—no, Shakespeare! 
You ars always fooling away your time.” 

Then Alma flashed out-—- 

“You won't let me do anything else with it, 


a" to help any of you, but you won't 
me,” 

** I should think not, ladeed. We don’t want 
anything epolled.” 


Alms, taking up her book, went moekly to her | 
own room. 


their mother, they were smart, 
ing, but without apy of the soft- 
that vente iteelf In careseez and tender 


Fgilt 
gF 


loved thelr father in their own hard 
but they had a sort of contempt for his 
hfe quiet ways, and his heart. 
married a mite of a Peng oer girl, 
were fartous, aud when baby Alms had the 
to appear, their wrath knew no bounds, 

Very soon the little wife under the 
continual fll-temper and fanitfiading, and faded 
away, meekly and uccomplainingly, as she had 
Then the father took the wee babe Into 
his heart of hearts, For seventeen years the 
two were ineeparable. 

A close student, devoted to books, Mr. Hanna- 
way found keen delight in traloiog Alma’s quick 
intellect, and leading her the dry paths of 
knowledge, made delightfal loving converse 
and clear explanation. 

Being a man of moderate fortune, Mr. Hanna- 
way allowed hls older children all the 
of society, and bis pleasant country seat was s 
favourite resort for young people. Sultors came, 
bab went away. There was something about 
the three handsome, amart girle that did not 
attract lovers, and when theic father died they 
were al) atfll nnmarried. 

If they had never loved Alma before, be sure 
it added nothing to thelr affections to find thelr 
father’s will left her an equal fourth of his 
estate, : 

They felt themselves defrauded, her mother 
having added nothing to their father’s property, 
but they were too politic to turn the child away, 
though they made her feel herself an Intruder 
every hour, 

Unterly desolate when her father was taken 
away, A'ma tarned to her books and her music 
— gece shutting herself In rad ova Be 

ours, g or practlaing upon no t 
was her last birthday gift from her father, 

‘*I do not care to go Into the parlour wher- 
ever I want you to play for me, darling,” he 
eald, “eo we will have a music-box of our own 
{in the library.” 

And the library was now her very own. Every 
sriicle it contained was left to her [n her father's 
will, and she could feel that here, at least, she 
hadarightto be. - 

Bat books and music, after all, will not fesd 
a starving heart, and Alma drooped and faded 


There was never a day when she was not made 
to feel that she was nob welcome in her father’s 


i 


§ 


ii 


house, and a favourite form of torture was bo 
taunt her with her mother’s poverty, and 
remind her that she had no righ} to money that 
cams from the Haynes estate. 

Yet, althongh they gave her but little peace 
in her life, the eluters met in most indignant 
council one morning over a little note : 


“I am golog away where no ons will tell me 
every day that [ am ‘fn the way.’ Mr, Carter 
will send me my quarterly payments, and see to 
my bosiness. I will never trouble you agalo. 

* Auma” 


Mr. Carter, Alma’s gaardian, would give uo 
taformation as to her whereabouts, but intro- 
daced the family lawyer and had a settlement 
mede of Mr. Hannaway's estate, that gave Alma 
certain houses in a bouring clty, and other 

amoanting to a fourth of the fortune 
the atsters. ‘Uae lf was emptied, and 
itz contents, with those of Alma’s room, store: 


away. 

It was asoless to rage; the terms of the wil! 
were plain, and Alma disappeared from her home, 
while her gaardian took etrici care of her in 


; 


* ~ * . * 
“Bess me! Wat can the coach be stopping 
for?” cried old Mrs, Hanter, taking off her 
end staring at the unwonted apparition 
gate, 
tepping here!” sald Tom, a tall, fine- 
farmer of thirty-five or alx. ‘'Sare 
es and a little lady getting out, 


* Ob, Tom!” 

The exclamations fell from both aa they caught 
sight of the lady’s face, and a moment later both 
whispered, sofsly — 

“ Helen!” 

“Ts must be Alma, Tum,” the old lady said, 
bustling to thedoor. And s moment afterwards 
Alma was folded close in 9 motherly embrace, 
feeling hot tears dropping on her face as & 
tender volce sald,— 

**You mast be Holen's little g’rl come to see 
her dmother at lasti,” 

* Yes,”’ she suswered. “May I stay? i will 
not give any trouble.” 

" ble!” cried Tom. “Yon conld not 

us trouble. Ib will be like having Helen 
agaic.” 

And with the welcome « new life opened for 
Alms. The farm was very small ; the house old, 
shabby, and poorly furnished ; but her grand- 

and her ancle could not svfficlently show 
thelr love for the pale child who appealed to 
them so strongly. 

In this atmosphere of love, in the pure, sweet 
alr, Alma gained health and new beauty, and 
Tom, smiling rogulshly, noticed that Charlie 
Willard, the young lawyer of Tent Haven, found 
a grest deal of busiaess in the Immediate vicinity 
of Hunter's Farm, 

"That young city chap that has set up In the 
village fs uncommon fond of milk, mother,” Tom 
would say. 

“JY saw Alma carry out a tumbler fall four 
times to-day ;" or, *‘ What can a young lawyer 
find so very Interesting In feeding hens. I saw 
young Willard twice at the hen-house when Alma 
was feeding the poultry.”’ 

But Alma did not heed the mild teasivg. A 
new, glorious hsppinees opened to her when 
Charlte Willard joined her in her walk or stopped 
at the farm. 

A man of twenty-five or six, he had been a 
close student, had traveiled at home and abroad, 
was caltured and reficed. He had met many 
falr girls, bub never one so sweet and gentle as 
this little maiden who wae the grandchild of old 
Mrs. Hanter. 

He wondered sometimes when she fully com- 
prehended a Latin quotation, or spoke with easy 
famfllarity of the works of German and Freoch 
authors, but A'ma was reticent about her past 
life, and Chariis, who bad been bot a yer or 
two at Tent Haven, never doubted that her life 
had been at the old ferm. 

Love’s Ycuvg Dream gilded the long winter 


el 


t 


ib 








evenings and glorified the opening of spring. 








It was a qalet woolng. Uacle Tom keeping 
watoh over his darifog, grandmother gently egia- 
pathetic, and Coarlle entirely devoted. 

Bat with the summer days there came a change. 
Charlle came less and less to the farm, and, when 
there, wae qulet and dull, never chattiog {a the 
old, bright way, nor planning fur the futare, with 
half hints of hia hop» as to who would share it, 
Alms wondered; Tom grimly watched for a 
chance to ask an explanation ; grandmother wos 
sure the poor fellow was ill, 

But ons June day, when Alms was in the 
woods trying to atill tne dul) pain at ber heart, 
red getting very ured, Chariie Willard joined 

er. 

“Alma,” be sald, gently taking her cold, 
trembllug hands in his own, ‘' I was golog to ron 
away, like a miserable coward, but I have resolved 
to speak ont. I must go away, because my life 
here has become unbearable |” 

She tried to apeak, bat no words would coma, 

“Ob,” he sald, with almost a groan, ‘Jo not 
let ms think I make you unhappy, too! Listen, 
darling—youw are my darllog, my heart's love, 
Alma! When I was trylog by every device tx 
win your heart, I was a rich man. "Y thought I 
could take my bride to @ luxurious home, give 
her all money cou’d bay for her, teke all care 
from her life. Bat I have lows everything at one 
blow. My iswyer writes me that the Investments 
Involving all my propsrty have proved sbsolately 
ruinous. [ must work my way to even competency, 
and [ cannot aek you to bear the burden of poverty 
with me." 

" Yet I wili be your wife,” was Alraa’s answer, 
“ff you will let me share your li's and your 
troubles.” 

** But, dearest, I have nothing. My practice 
here is a mers farce, and [ must go where there 
is a thicker population, and earn my bread.” 

“Let me go with you.’ 

And to Caarlie’s armevement, Mcs. !fanter and 
Tom repeated Alma's wish. 

“My niece can meet herown modest expsnses,” 
Tom said, “and shs loves you. Iam sure she 
will be & help and nota borden.’ 

And Charlfe, dearly loving the sweet girl, 
gladly made her his wife. He scarcely under- 
stood himself, thoagh Alms could have told him 
how G-——- came to be selected a: the city of 
their future residence; but on a lovely evening 
{n Jaly the young couple found themselves upon 
the platform of the G Station, and Aima 
gave a cabman some directions !n a low volce, 

* We are golog to a friend's,’ she told Charla, 
** Hotel bills are formidable.” 

The “friend's” houre wae 6 handsome one, 
evidently newly furnished. Two servants were 
tn the bali; the open door of s dining-room 
showed a tempting repast already spread. 

Drawing her husband {oto the drawing-room, 
Alma for the first time told him the story of her 
life, 

"The houses that Mr. Carter secured for mo 

to me very valuable, and he has bonght 
this one for me, and Invested a handsome eum fn 
secure investments for me. This is our own 
house, Charlfe, and I trust we shall fiad happiness 
hers, Iam sure, darling, you will never let me 
fee! that I am ‘in the way’ here.” 

Charlie’s answer need nob be recorded, 

It was ten years later when M!se Eliza Hanna- 
way sald to a dear friend: 

** Yes, the Hon. Coarles Willard's wife fs cur 
step sister, not our own alster, She was a milser- 
able, whining thing who cheated us ont of our 
father’s property, and I never could guess what 
apyone saw tcadmire in her. She was always 
‘fa the way’ bere, and after ruoniog away she 
never let us hear anything about her till she seat 
wedding cards,” 











Tz fa @ common experiences among mounialn- 
climbers to fiad butterfiles lying frzn on the 
snow, and so brittle that they break unless they 
are very carefully handled. Such frozen butter- 
flisa on belrg taken to a warmer climate recover 
themselves and fy away. Six species of butter- 
flies have been found within a few hundred miles 
of the North Pole, © 
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HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 
CHAPTER LIL 

AwL the country-side was astir before the dawn 
had broken. 

Sir Edward Somerville had been roused from 
his slumbers by the sleepy-eyed butler, who told 
him that Mies Maynard and none of the gentle- 
men had returned, and Deepden Chase was in 
flames, 

He ordered a horse to be got ready, and 
scrambled out of bed, telling his wife, asa natural 
precaution, that there was uot the slightest cause 
for . 
As he rode down the road at » smart trot, 
Peter told him that they had made a mistake 
about the fire—ft was not at Deepden Chae but 
at “ Nun’s Tower.” 

“ Theo I've frightened myself for nothiog !” 
be exclaimed, in vexation. ‘'Miss Maynard 
can’t be there—she must have stayed at Mrz, 
Arkwright’s.” 

“ pardon, sir, but if the young gentlemen 
saw it in flames, they couldn’) a-bear to pass {t 
by. Such {Interest as {they always took fn [b, 
too! Maybe Mise Msynard wae obliged io go 
with them, for they couldn’t well leave her 
behind,” 

“Tl give them a piece of wy mind,” the 
Baronet muttered to himself; but when he got 
to Nun's Tower, and the crowd made way for 
him {fn solemn silence, @ strange misgiving came 
over him. 

Before him wae the shell of the biackened ruin, 
but to the left there was a group, composed of 
Vere, Maltravers, Jack Arkwright, and a few 
others, all standing round “something” which 
was lying on the grass, 

He threw his reins to the groom, and_swung 
himeelf heavily to the gravel. 

All turned and looked at him as If their tongnes 
were tied, and, with a queer feeling In bie heart, 
he walked slowly forward, 

“What is {t, for Heaven’s sake?” he said, 
hoarsely, looking from one to the other of the 
haggard faces round him. 

Then Vere sald, gravely, — 

** Your nephew has had an accident.” 

“He's not dead!” said Sir Edward, hastily, 
hia face growing purple before Ib paled, 

‘© No, but his spine is Injured.” 

'*My poor, poor boy!” and pushing Vere on 
one elde, he looked down with sorrowing eyes on 
the man whom he had treated like a son. 

Nella was still there, fixed to his side, be- 
cause Godfrey, fn a moment of consciousness, had 
clutched her dress ; but he did not seem to notice 
her. 

Tears gathered under bis eyelids, av he thought 
of the noble career which had iain before his 
nephew—the husband of his daughter and the 
future master of Somerville. What was he doing 
in that deserted hole} What business had he 
to risk his life for people of whora he knew 
nothing ? 

*' Why~-why was he here!” looking round for 
Information, 

“ Because of his sister,” sald Vere, briefly. 

ss — bless my soul! she died a century 

u 

“She died in his arms, to-night,’’ pointing to 
Maltravers. 

“You here!” in a tone of cold disgust. ‘' You 
iare to tell me that my niece has been hidden 
here for all these years” 

‘* Yee, Sir Edward, but not-by me, I only found 
her to-night !” said Victor, firmly, 

“Tf this poor boy could speak he would tel! 
you that that was an infernal Ife, efr! He was 
fond of her, and he hunted for her In every corner 
of England.” 

‘*Maltravers’s life depended on her belug found, 
you roused remember that,” put in Cyril, 

“And who hid her—who buried hor al!ve, like 
a thing ashared to be seen $” 

“ Ask your nephew when he is better. He can 
tel! you al!.” 

** Bat he won't be better,” his voice quavering. 


“That fellow would not dare to show his face if 
he wasn’t dying.” 

“You are mistaken, Sir Edward ; aud I hope 
some day, soon, you will do me justice,” sald 
Victor quietly, ‘Come away, Jack, this is no 
place for us.” 

He went up to the spot where he had laid Robin, 
took a long last glance at her white face, and 
slowly walked away. . 

Jack followed, and threaded hia arm within his 
friend’s, determined to carry him cj’ to Deepden, 
so delighted and amazed was he at finding him 
again; and Victor went with him, eager to keep 
his promise to Dalcie, but feeling that a few 
drops of his overflowing cmp of joy had been spilt 
by the hand of death ! 

“ We must gebp him home,” said Sir Edward, 
hastily ; “ but how are we to manage it!” 

** The brougham is here,” sald Vere. 

"Ah, that will do. Perhaps you will help me 
to carry him. You, child,”—touchiog Nella on 
the shoulder—*‘ you eeem to have more heard 
than anyone eles, you can lift hie head,” * 

She stooped down, drew her dress gently from 
the etiff fingers, and then slowly—for her legs 
were cramped-—got up from her knees. 

The doctor, who had been suramoned as soon 
as they found that Somerville’s injuries were not 
mortal, interposed, and sald that he and Captain 
Vere could carry the patient best without any 
farther help. 

Neila clung tc Sir Edward’s arm. 

“Do you think he will die 1” she whispered. 

“No, my dear,” husky ; "but he will be a 
cripple for life. Why bless me,” clearing his 
throat, ‘‘here’s the old brougham ou}, which I 
eald might be broken up for rubbish, and Pearl, 
pretty creature, {n the shafts! What's the 
meaning of this?” —to the driver, Godfrey’s con- 
fidentlal groom. 

He touched his hat, 

** Master Godfrey's orders "—an answer that 
never failed to have Ite weight. 

"She won't be steady enough now,” with a sad 
shake of his head. ‘There must be no jolting 
for broken bones. Pat him In here, Musgrave,” 
going to the other brougham, which, fortunately, 
was a double ove. ‘ Mise Maynard, must go in- 
aide, and I on the box, The other poor thing 
muat be brought to Somerville Hall, Will you 
and Vere take charge of her? ” 

Sarah Prendergast’s body was removed to the 
“Red Ploughehare,” where the inquest would be 
held, The blow on the head had killed her, so 
she was spared the melancholy sight of her 
beloved young master as o helpless cripple. 
Robin, ‘after lying fora few days decked with 
flowers fn one of the state bedrooms at Somer- 
ville Hall, was laid in the family vauit, and 
Victor Maltraverr, who had not ventured to join 
in the funeral train, came to the churchya .. at 
night and laid a white rose from the Deepden 
conservatory on her grave, a8 a last token of the 
true and brotherly friendship which had been so 
fatal to her. 

S>, In epite of ble wild wish to escape from the 
trammels of life, Godfrey Somerville did not die, 
but lived on a hopeless, helpless invalid, owing all 
the smal! happinesses of his ruined life to Meta’s 
tender care. Every day of her existence she 
heaped coals of fire on his head, and was never so 
content as when she had been allowed to tire 
herself out in his service, 

One day when Sir Edward was smoking his 
pipe by the side of his nephew's sofa, Godfrey 
plucked up his courage and disburthened his con- 
sclen 


ce. 

The Baronet’s hair stood on end with con- 
aternation; but when he had recovered his 
breath, he made this characteristic observation, 
stretching out his healthy sunbrrnt hand, and 
taking the invalfd’s,so white and thin, In his 
honest grasp,— 

“My poor boy—we taneb ali forgive you. 
How miserable it roust have made you to be such 
@ villain |” 

Yer, they all forgave him, leaving Lis punish- 
maent in the hands of Heaven; and even Dalcle 
Arkwright rode up to the door one day with 
Victor Maltravers by her side, ond asked after 
* poor Mr. Somerville.” 

Nella, meanwhile, was in bed with a serfous 





attack of congestion of the lungs, brought on by 
her long exposure bo the cold night alr whilsd 
looking on at the flaming Tower. 

Meta fcund ft hard to spare the time to see 
after her, so engrossed was she in her care of the 
other invalid; but Lady Somerville was very 
kind, and Mrs, Partington, the housekeeper, who 
regarded nursing as her specia) province, watched 
over her like a second mother, 

Her fever ran so high that ahe had to be kept 
as quiet as poselble; and when she was a little 
better, and sufficiently herself to begin to worry 
her mind about friends or relations, Mrs, Par- 
tingtor, with coneclentious iy for the doctor’s 
injunctions, mcr to ow nothing in 
answer to a!! questions, Chrietmae 
without her knowing It, and New Year's Day 
was only marked by a change of medicine, 

January was nearly over before she was 
allowed to leave her room— and even then she was 
only able to move Into » little dressing-room on 
the other side of the corrfdor. 

Meta looked in to congratulate her on her 
progress ; but Nella felt as {f she were laughing 
at her, Nothing Is so depressing as to be jas? 
strovg enough to know how very weak you are, 
and the poor gir! felt inclined to cry, 

'' What Is the news!” she asked, presently, 
when tired of hearing of Godfrey's ae. 
‘I feel as 1f I had been dead and buried for two 
years at least,” 

“ Only just alz week !’’ sald Mots, who wae 
always provokingly accurate. “It was on the 
eighteenth of December that you were taken ill ; 
on the thirtieth Dr. Musgrave sald he was almost 
out of danger.” her thoughts reverting Imme- 
diately to the beloved object of all her wishes ; 
‘‘on the twelfth of January he was able to talk 
for more than Sve minutes at a time, and on the 
twenty-elghth he told my father all the troubles 
of his life.” 

“Did he? Iam so gled,” 

“Are you? Ism not; I wish they had been 
burled with poor Robir, and that had have 
gone on without a word belng breathed. You 
haven’t heard of that article in the paper, ery!n 
up Mr. Maltravers as if he were a hero, an 
making poor Godfrey a fiend ?” 

*‘ He won’t mind anything now ; the worst fs 
over. Ob, Mets, dear |” her lips shaking, “how 
I have trembled for you.” 

‘Don’t tremble now,” a beautifal light coming 
into her eyes as ehe kuelt down by Nella’s side. 
“Tt waa hard at frat, bat it’s all right now, And 
I have got him safe for all my life—no ons will 
want to takehim from me,” 

Nella put up her hand and stroked her hair. 
“Tf only be had been jast well enough to 


marry. 

cP shall marry him. Do you think I would 
give him up,” the colour rushing Into her face, 
“ because he fs so miserable? Why, that fs just 
the reason why I can insist on belng bis wife! 
He can’t ride. shoot, hun*. or évén walk, so he 
must be glad to have me,” her bosom hea’ 

** Glad to have you, yes! But will your father 
and mother consent to such a sacrifice ?” 

" A sacrifice! As If I shouldn't be the proudest 
woman in England when I am Mrs, Godfrey 
Somerville.” 

Heaven. granb you may be happy,” sald 
Nella,{fervently, wondering at the devotion with 
which Godfrey bad Inspired her. 

“I have no fear,” sald Meta, brightly, “TI 
could almost find it in my hearb to be glad thad 
he Is ill, that I may do my little best to serve 
him, Time for his quinine, J must be off.”’ 

And she went out of the room so quickly that 
Nella had no time to ask her when Cyril Vere 
started for Indie. “ Next month ” he bad said 
at breakfast on that Monday before the memo- 
rable ball ; and she had never hesrd of Lady Kin- 
dersley’s remonatrance, or of the letter which 
had been burnt In consequence. 





CHAPTER LIIL 


Iv was Dulcie Ar t's wedding-day, and 
the chilly sunshine of February had rarely looked 





| down on a loveller bride. 


In the old grey church, where she had been 
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christened as a child, she stood by the side of 
Victor Maltravers and his father. Sir John was 


with the happiness ofhis con. As faras mortal 
eyes could eee, a perfect future lay before them, 
and there was not a doubt in the breast of elther 
to mar their faith in eachother. They had both 
—_ Ma {n ceed and nob — wanting. 
ong arting only made 

them the gladder to be bs 4 d 
Cyril Vere, the falthfal friend of both, acted 
as best man, and kept his spirits up to the proper 
th the head 


plich by a desperate flirtation 


he 

nota patch on Miss Maynard,” said 
a shrug of his shouldere. 

Oyril agreed with (him, but did not think It 

necessary to say eo, After the breakfast was 

im on one side, and asked him 

if there was anything on earth he could do for 


“ Nothing.” 

** But I owe you everything,” slapping him on 
the back,.‘‘ and I don't want to be in debt to you 
all my life, I wish you would marry your cousin 

—let me be your . 
_ “You don’t owe me anythiog. It’s so awfally 
jolly to see you all right, without those con- 
founded w You might leave them to me, 
perhaps, as a legacy.” 

Victor's face grew grave as he remembered 
when they were lost. ‘Old map, {t ten’t friendly 
of you. You might let a brother help you.” 

Bat Cpril his head with a amiie. 

Assoon as the brideand brid had started, 
of course in profound secrecy, for Paris, Cyri! 
eaked for his horse, and rode off towards Somer- 
ville Hall. 

aie te bboy on oder —> small room 
ups ecling depressed and py. Godfrey 
had not been ao well that day, so Meta had been 
too much engrossed io spare her any of her com- 
pny ; she had therefore been obliged to depend 
ou Mra, Partington for any detatls of the 
which the housekeeper had been able to glean 
from Mary Abbot, the upper housemaid who was 
engaged to James Simmons, the Arkwright’s 
head-groom. 

Vere’s name was not mentioned, which did not 
surprise her, as she had long made up her 
mind that he was on his road to India, 

When she was growing tired of the splendours 
of the bridesmaids’ dresses, Mra, Partington sud- 
denly remembered that Nella had cot had her 
tes, and bustled downstairs to see after it. When 
she was gone Nella subsided into gloomy re- 
flections. 

If Godfrey Somerville were to become a con- 
stant inmate of the house as Meta’s husband she 
knew that she must look out for another home. 
After what had between them, above all, 
after the attempt at an elopement, she felt it 
would not be right for her to stay under the 
same roof with him. 

Of course he might be changed In mind as in 
body, but [t was only fair to him to go, when 
- was {mpossible for him to do anything but 
6 ay. 

_To go—but where? Back to Elstone, to that 
silent, decorous Mra, Vere, who seemed to think 
it wrong for a girl to laugh! Oc ont into 
the world, to face the inaulting compassion of 
strangers? Her heart sank lower, right down 
into the depths. 

Hark! there was a voice outside the door, 
which made her heart beat so fast that she could 
scarcely breathe, 

"Is this the room? Thank you, I will an- 
nounce myself,” 

A knock, to which she was too flarried to give 
an answer, and In walked Cyril Vere ! 

He came across the room with rapid strides, 
and caught her trembling handa In both of his, 
“s " pom dh ye + lan ssid, anxiously, as 

8 eyes @. vast changes {n her appearance; 
“have I fcightened you?” r 

“I—I thonght you had gone,” she faltered, 
trying to steady her volce, but not succeeding, 
*‘alt down, and tell me why you haven't.” 


aw 





as LF couldn’t think I should go without | elee., 


“T did not know. I suppose,” with a wistfal 
look into his kindly face, which seemed, after the 
tedium of her illness, as refreshing as cool waters 
on summer days ; “ it is good-bye now.” 

" Not yet, unless you wish to get rid of me,” 

th a smile. “When are you going to be 
oes I can’t bear to see you mewed up like 


“Tam inno hurry, Waen you are in India— 
I shall be where }” 

“When I'm there I'll try to find ont, I 
mustn’t lose time. I only got leave for Victor's 


pedding, and am to be back at Aldershot the | 
t 


thing to-morrow morning, Nell,” bending 
his fair head a little nearer, “‘ I had a messegs 
from Somerville the other day ; he sald he tried 
to get between us, but you wouldn't let him, Is 
that true?” 

A soft pink rose in her pale cheeks, as her eye= 
drooped shyly. 

"He tried, to make me like him—but I 
didn’t.” 

** Aad you never met him voluntarily—in out- 
of-the-way corners }" 

Never 1 Ph 

* And that night In the boudoir ?’’ fixing hls 
eyes on her drooping face, as if a good part of 
his existence depended on her avewer. 

" He was going to kill himself before my eyes,” 
ebnddering at the remembrance ; " but] promised 
to hold my tongue till after Tuesday, when he 
was to clear Mr, Maltravers and go away.” 

"And take yon with him?” frowning retent- 
fally. 

“No, there was not a word about ft, He 
begged me to be kind to him that last night, 
because {tb was the last. I couldn’t explain,” 
with a tioy smile, “and you wouldn’t under- 
stand }"’ 

** 7] waa a fool, and eo down In the month I 
was half beslde myself, I wanted to hate you, 
but I stayed away from India on purpose to take 
eare of you.” 

“You did? Ob, Cyril!” her eyes shining. 

“Yes, and you said you wished I was gone, 
Don’t apologise ; I quite deserved {t. Nell, I’ve 
behaved like a brute to you,” bis voice sinking, 
his face fuehing. ‘I suppose you could never 
do anything buy hate me?” 

As he reddere< she grew desthly white, and 
her heart began to beat tumnituouely, but she 
sald nothing, because it seemed impossible to 
make any sound come from hor lips. 

“ Nel, I’m & poor man, with scarcely a copper 
fn my possession, but I have hopes for the 
fature, or [ would never ask you to share it, 
Jast tell me If you hate me?” 

No answer ; but as he stooped till hiz yellow 
moustaches almost brushed her cheek, a filcker of 
a smile crossed the lovely lips. 

“Nell!” with sudden, breathless delight, “ you 
don’t mean that you like me!” 


For all answer she Infid her head upon his | ;' 


shoulder, and his heart felt as If [t would burst 
with joy as he clasped his strong arms round 
hi 


er. 

Hand fo hand they sat together, all the past 
forgiven, in the sweet and tender happiness of 
the present. He knew that she had been faithful 
to him through doubt and mistrust; and she 
knew that his relations with Dalcle Arkwright 
had only been those of a loyal, true-hearted 
friend 


Hand in band, as they meant to live through 
all the ups and downe of married life, without a 
secret that the other must not share, without. 
trouble that the love of each to oach could not 
make less, 

Time flew fast, because they could not stop to 
count [t, and at seven o'clock Lady Somerville 
came in a & a wars 4 Of course, 

tain Vere, you stay to dinner?” 
eo started. up with a look of alarm, remem- 
bering that he had promised to dine at Deepden ; 
but as that was impossible, and a hope was held 
out that he might be allowed to see Nella after- 
wards for afew minutes, he was easily persuaded 


to stay. 
The news of the engagement flashed through 
the house, though nobody ever told It to anybody 


Meta was pondering over it when she went 














into Godfrey's room the uext morning, with » 
bunch of violets In her hand,: He was looking 
so white that a pang of fear shot through her 
heart, 

“Don't you feel wellt” ahe aald, bending 
over bim anxiously, , 

‘*Not particularly,” with a sarcastic smile; 
‘a cripple rarely does," 

“Of courseI only meant not worse, Shall I 
read toyou?” not daring to present her little 
bunch, 

“Nob yet. Don’t be angry, little woman, but 
Tm thinking. So Nella’s going to take Vere for 
better or worse?” 

“ Yee, I think so.” 


“Y.ook here, Meta!” speaking very slowly, 


| ‘*I shal! never ride again, the doctor can’t hum- 


bug me. You've got plenty of horses of your 
own, and could get more If you hadn't.” 

Yer.” she said, wonderingly. 

§' I should like her to have Pearl.. Now go and 
tell her so.” 

“Pearl! You always said nothing on earth 
should induce you to part with her. Do you 
really mean [It ?” 

“ Yee,’ as an expression of pafo filtted across 
his haggard face, “I have parted with every- 
thing—hononr, and hope, and love—why should 
Pear] be the only thing left?” 

** Not love!” kneeling down by the sofp, a2 
the tears streamed from her eyes; “say~-not 
love 1” 

“Yer, lova!” he sald, gloomlly. “ Nothing 
beyond a steady-going methodical affection Is 
sultable for a log ‘ike me,”’ 





CHAPTER LIV,, AND LAST. 


Nacca was taken up to Chesterfield-gardens to 
be introduced to Lady Kindersley, whom she 
considered the dearest old lady under the eun. @ 

The attraction was mutual, and Lady Kinders. 
ley felt that she had secured Cyril Vere’s happl- 
ness for ever, by making him burn that letter. 

She adopted him formally as her son, and 
insisted on making « wedding present to Nella {un 
the form of a substantial marriage settlement. 

The wedding took place fn the summer, when 
the garden was a bower of roves, and the eun 
never seemed tired of shining, It was a very 
quiet one, by Nella’s wish, for she felt that any- 
thing in the shape of a festivity would be ont 
of place in a house which was still saddened by 
the shadow of Godfrey's misfortunes, 

When the ceremony was over he sent for her, 
and she came at once, for now that he was ao 
helpless priconer his wish was a binding law to 
all, besides thore who had always given In to him 

There was a chastened look of joy in the lovely 
eyes which met his eo kindly, whilst the greetiny 
which she had prepared died away on her lips. 
He looked at her long, his pulses quickening 
once again at the sight of her grace and beauty, 
‘*Thank Heaven, [ am not blind,” he sald 
hoarsely. “ Kueel down, that I may touch you,” 

She dropped down on her knees, and bent 
forward, with a yearning desire to bring some 
peace and corafort to the spoilt life. 

He raised his hand and gently stroked her soft 
cheek, ‘'My pretty Nell, Vere’s won, and I've 
lost,” with a heavy sigh ; ‘‘ but ff that fall hadn’t 
handicapped me, I should have been in first, It's 
all right between as, thongh, and you don’t owe 
mea grudge. Vere wouldu’t let you kiss me, I 
suppoee }” 

She eheok her head, remembering now that 
she belonged to her husband ; but, out of pity, 
stooped her face and touched bis hand with her 
lips, Then, without a word, she stole from the 
room, not knowing that Godfrey had fainted, In 
his weak state, the slightest emotion overpowered 
him. 

The honeymoon waa spent at Lady Kindersley's 
country house, which proved to be Coombe 
Loége, the old place in Devonshire, which had 
once re-echoed to Robin's happy laughter, as she 
tried breathlessly to keep up with her brother’s 
long strides, 

Godfrey had been obliged to part with {t In 
order to psy his debts, bai he d@!d so willingly, 
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as nothing would bave Induced him to set foot 
on the estate when his sister was no longer there 
to make the suushice of the woods, Oyril and 
Nella, in the midst of their pepetoeee, spared 
many thoughis of kindly regren for the former 
master, knowlug that if he had sinned, he had also 
pald the penalty in his living death. 

They were not surprised to hear that Sir 
Edward and Lady Somerville had given in to 
thelr daughter’s wish, for how could hold 
out against the two belngs, whom they much 
better than themeelves! Meta was made happy 
by belng allowed to be a wife as well as a nurse. 

The ceremony was performed by special license 
fn the drawing room, with the October san 
streaming {n at the windows, and a glowing fire 
on the hearth, Meta was pale, but very happy. 
Godfrey was white as his own shiré-collar, but 
when he kissed his faithful little wife, unaccus- 
tomed tears wore in hie eyes, and the embrace 
was given with real affection, 

Lady Kindersley, having been made happy for 
a year by the possession of a son who never dis- 
appointed her, thought {b was time to die before 
avything else happened. She left him sole heir 
to all her immense property, and the penniless 
soldier fcund himself the owner of a large estate, 
together with a house fn town. 

Mrs, Vere shook her head, and sighed to think 
of her nlece E‘eanor and her son’s wife developing 
into & woman of the world ; but Nella was not 
aan y her good fortune, only so thankful to 

eaven for His goodness that she wished to wake 
other people as happy as herself. 

And Robin slept in her quiet grave, hidden at 
last from all eyes—except her Meker’s. 


(THE END ] 








HOW A GREAT MUSEUM GREW. 

Tr fe curious how few Eoglishmen know any- 
thing of the remarkable museum attached to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, although it belongs to 
them as a nation. Tse crigtnal collection of 
speciinens wae the cutcome of the life work of 
Joha Hunter, and a most readable account of 
this entbusia:t and bis hobby will be found fn the 
September namber of the Windsor Magazine. 
“ Altogether he epent £70,000 ip his own Iife- 
time, every penoy of which he made in practice 
during the day, and every penny of which he 
spent to buy material to examine during the 
night. '‘D-——n that guinea!’ he used to say, 
as he rose unwillingly from his dissecting ta’ 
to see a patient. He even used his own body for 
experiment, and inoculated himself with the 
virus of one of the most loathsome and fell 
diseases that + filict the flesh of man—to find out 
too late that he wae mistaken. ‘My life,’ he said 
of himee’f in later days, ‘ts in the hands of any 
rascal who chooses to anuoy or tease me. In 
1793, at the age of sixty-five, he dropped down 
dead ab 8°. George’s Hospital. after a heated 
discuesion In which he had taken part, leaving a 
widow in a house in Lelcester Square (demolished 
the other dsy) with a coach and horses, a retinue 
of forty servants and workmen, sn fovaluable 
collection on which he had spent £70,000 and 
his best brainr. and nobs penny else. It took 
six yeara—and, thanks to Sir Joseph Banks, the 
effort was successful—to convince the Govern- 
ment that here was something that ought to 
belong to the nation. ‘What,’ sald Pivt, ‘buy 
preparations! Why, I haven’) money enough to 
buy gunpowder!’ Ultimately, £15,000 was 
given, the collection was hacded over to the 
custody of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
£15,000 more was given wherewith to house It 
Aight good custodian the Oollege has been ; it 
has spent almost half s milllon in amplifying 
and completing Hunter’s design.” 


oe 


BARTERING FOR A WIFE, 

A very readable accounts of a summer vielb 
to Novia Zemla {*# contributed to the September 
number of the Windsor Magazine by J. Russell- 
Jeaffreson, The primitive methods of the uatives 
may be judged by the following: '‘ The product 
of each man’s hunting is taken to Archangel, 


and an account in his name kept at the Bank, If 
he is poor or unlacky, the Governor helps him ; 
if not, he gets his money, and can, through the 
Secretary, order what he wants op to his balance, 
which goods are brought to him next oe 
To show their income, for example. one— 
chawplon hanter—on my visit had 700 roubles 
(£70) as the resule of hia year’s work, and the 
lazy, idle man—50 kopecks (le), Each, 
after the sale of his shine, was told bis balance 
and allowed to buy. Jt was curious and most 
interesting to sit next to the Secretary, good- 
natared and patient, aod hear him explain and 
twilnister to the wanis of these children of Nature. 
Ganpowder, lead, tea, sogar, four, china cups (a 
great delicacy), knives, aalt, cloth, needler, doge, 
snuff, tobacco, were the chief of the order» given. 
I beard one added « wife, and his order, which 
was serfous, was booked by the Secretary, and 
next voysge the (Governor send him one, a gir 
from the ad settlement on the Petitloya. 
He was very pleased, but next time the boat 
called (the Governor told me this story at the 
— clab at Archangel, when we were ciuing, 

we roared over it) the Samoyad cent the girl 
back to the Secretary, with a mestage to the 
Governor that be must change this wife (ss if 
ehe were a gun or a bale uf merchandise) for 
another, as she wae 00 good, to lazy, aud @ poor 
cook, and he refused to kesp her; so the Secre- 
tary hed to take the poor girl home, and another 
wife was sent him. This time, I beard, ib was a 
success, perhaps because backed by the Governor's 
messsge that he would not change any wives sent, 
a8 arale, gain, This couplehe sent on s boney- 
moon to Soliveteki Monastery asa sort of example 
aud pilgrimage,” 


~ 








In Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia there is 2 
remsrkebly resonant wood called horn 
The Qafchua and Amsyra Indlans meke a most 
excellen murtcal instrnment ont of this wood. 
It is on the principle of the well-known xylophone, 
only underneath each piece they construct « 
sounding box out of the same wood, varying in 
size to the note to be augmented and sustained. 
Some of these Instruments are mounted on 
stande and have as many as forty-five tones. 
These large instruments are played by four and 
five operators, The tonee are quite unlike those 
of the xylophone, az they are not short and sharp, 
but are sustained by the sounding boxes, so that 
at s short distance they give the impression mors 
of an organ than even a piano, Expert ¢perators 
play opera pleces and the latest music npon the 
large instruments with most remarkable effect. 
Tols lostrument is aald to be a very old one, 
tradition dating it back to the days of the Incaa, 
belog cne of the few remaining evidences of the 
old pre-historic clvilisations. A party of Peruvians 
lately travelled through Mexico with one of these 
large {ostrumenta aud created quite a sensation 
among the music loving Mexicans, 

A MaxvarLovus Taxz,—Undoubtedly the most 
marvellous tree in the world grows in Brazil. Ib 
is the Carnahuba palm, and can be employed for 
many useful purposes, Its roots produce the 
same medicinal efisct as sarsaparilla. Ite stems 
afford strong, light fibres, which acquires a beautl- 
fal lustre, and serve also for jolets, rafters, 
and other building materiale, ss well as for 
stakes for fences. From parts of the tree wines 
and vinegar sre made, {6 yields also a saccharine 
substance, as well as a atarch resembling sago, 
Tte fruit is used in feeding cattle. The pulp bas 
Bn sgreeable taste, and the out, which is oleag- 
inous and emulsive, !< sometimes used as a sub- 
stitute for coffee, Of the wood of the stem 
musical fastrumenis, water tubes and pumps are 
made. The pith ie an excellent substitute for 





cork. From the stem a white I'quid similar to 
| the milk of the cocosnut, and a flour resembling 

maizeva may be extracted. Of the straw, hair, 
baskets, brooms and mats are made, A conside: - 
able quantity of thie straw is shipped to Enrope, 
and a part of it returns to Brazil manufactured 
into hais, The straw is also used for thatching 
houses. Moreover, salt is extracted from {t, and 





Mkewise an alkali used in the mannfacture of 
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A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The knowledge contained in this book fe of PRICE 
LESS VALUE TO EVERY MARRIED LADY, and bas 
been the means of brightening the lives of 5. 
It contains a large amount of valuable » 
All will profit by read oo Sees 
is priceless, and cannot do good. Sent in sealed 
envelope for two stamps. 

A lady writes us: “I have road your book. It m 
simply invaluable, and gave me the information I have 
sought after for years.” 
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EVERY WOMAN 
WILL WELCOME 


the pews con'ained in our little 
book entitled ‘* Health—The Bun- 
shine of Life.” It tells her how 
quickly and surely all nerve pains 
—weakness, debility, backache, loss 
of sppetite, that tired feeling and 
Ul-health are cured—with copies of 
testimonials from s!) sorts and 
conditions of women who have 
proved the value of the Electro- 
pathic Belt. This belt is cuaranteed to send a mild 
continuous current of that lifegziving, invigorsting and 
purifying force—electricity—right through the system, 
restoring healthy vigor to the delicate organs of 
feminine structure, a8 no other remedy can do. Thou- 
gands have testified to this, call and read their letters or 
send for copies, and our little book which will be sent 
Send at once and grasp this oppor- 
a tunity of putting your delicate 
organizms fn every p2rt of your body in perfect hcaith 
Name this paper. The Consulting Physician ané 
Electrician to St. Bartholomews Mazpital, London, 
says :—"Electricity is ove of the most powerfal tonies we 
possess. No agent #0 quickly restores the depressed 
system.’ We say thet no case above can resi-t the mar- 
vellous curative power in the Eiectropathie Beit. Fvery 
velt guaranteed, Advice free, cull or write without delay, 
Name this paper. 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, 





common soap. 


480, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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FACETLE. 


Garr gold if you can, young man ; bub beware 
of guilt, 

Freppis: ‘Say, ded, why are there no 
marriages {on heaven?” Henpecker: ‘ Because 
it’s heaven.” 

Tue Sarrpsr: ‘' You look terrible gloomy. 
What's got into you!” The Other: ‘‘ Nothing 
that hasn’s got ont again,” 

Hs: “If she is & girl of ideas, as you eay, why 
does she conceal thom?" She: “She wante to 
get married.” 

Dooron: “Put out sour tongue,” Little 
Colin: “Nofear! I did that to the teacher 
yesterday, and got a spanking,’ 

Tommy : “Mamma, why have you got papa’s 
halr in a locket!’ His Mother: '' To remind 
me that he once Lad some, Tommy.” 

Yours Wire: "You—you were Intoxicated 
when you came in last ajght.” Young Hueband ;: 

Oaly at the sight of your beauty.” 

Miss Warries : “ What's the longest time yon 
ever got along without food!” Professor: “I 
once three days on my wife s cooking.” 

Mrs. Gapp: “ How are you p the time 
now, Mre, Gabb?” Mrs. Gabb: © Ob, I’m drees- 
ing and undressing with the weather,’ 

His Darunc Swerr: “ What a sweet smile 
there is on baby’s face, John!” Her Hubble : 
‘* Yes, he’s probably dreaming that he’s keeping 
me awake.” 

** 1 see villainy In your face,’ said the magts- 
trate to -the prisoner, “ ft please your 
Honour,’ sald the latter, ' that fe a personal 
reflection.” 

ENGLISHMAN (to native of Lynn) : “I sce this 
toy: fda town, All the other places along 
this shore are resorts,” Native (sarcastically) : 
“Sole thie. A last resort,” 

Yoournrur Lover (sighing): ‘It is not good 
for man to live alone.” TheLady: “‘ Very true, 
and that fs {t would be so much better for 
you to go and live with your mamma,” 

Noscanps : oe we are both extrava- 

ti” Mrs, N is: “Ob, no! Wemerely 
ve extravagant tastes. We haven’t money 
enough to be extravagant,” 

Maus, Brenas (severely): ‘' There is absolately 
no excuse for polygamy. One wife is enough 
for any mao.” Mr, Bionks (softly): ‘ Yes, One 
wife is t0o much for some men,” 

Mrs, De Sty.e (firet day on afarm): ‘' Hor- 
rors! Our host is gol'ng to eat dianer in hie 
shirt sleeves,” Mr, De Style (mopping his fore- 
head): ‘Thank heaven! Then J can, too,’ 

“My daughter isn’t afraid of anything on 
earth.” ‘How do you know that?” ‘“l've 
seen her wake her husband out of hie Sanday 
— nap to give him her dressmaker’s 


Mamma: * Ethel, what do you mean hy shont- 
fing in that diegracefal fashion 1 Look how galed 
Willle in 1” Ethel: “Of course he’s quiet ; 
thav’s our game. He's pspa coming home late, 
and I’m you.” 

Mrs Matcumaxzern: ‘' Mr, Wise, I take it 
from your Interest in my daughter Pearl thab 
you're a gem connolsseur,” Mr, Wise : “ Iv’s due, 
madam, to my great admiration for mother 
of Pear).”’ 

‘ Say, Jones, when are you going to send back 
the umbrelia I lent you!” ‘ Found it was 
mine, so keptit,’ ‘By Jove! thought it was 
Paugeley’s, and have been dodging him for 
weeks,” . 

“Me Hices, can I get off this afternoon! 
My grandmother is dead,” "Yes, you may go; 
but tell your grandmother that she will imperil 
your fioanclal welfare if she dies any more thie 
summer.” 

Sse: ‘And to think you have forgotten that 
this is our soniversary dsy.” He: “ Why, you 
muet be mistaken. We were married on the 
12:h.” She: “Ob, I beg pardon, I was think- 
ing of my first marrisge.” 





Grapvuats or Art Acapgmy; “My dear Mr. 
Farny, give me your candid opinion of my wood 
nymphe.” Harry Farny: * They are perfect.” 
Graduate: “Ah, thanks ;I——" Farny: " One 
would think they were actually made of wood.” 

“Mr Brekcer fs an awfully ofce man, 
mamma” “eho?” “Yes, Outon the porch 
last night he said 4o sister Lou, ‘ Aren't you 
cold!’ and then be wrap the sleeve of his 
coat around her. Wean’t that thoughtful? And 
hie arm was in ib, too,” 

Care: ‘Don’t you remember? Ib was 
that dsy you borrowed ive shillings of me,” 
Jack (hastily): “I don’t recollect anything of 
the sort.” Charlie: “Bat you paid it back 
next week.” Jack: “ Oh, yes; 1 remember 
that perfectly.” 


Mr. Meexer stepped into the kitchen a 


moment-to speak a word to the new girl. 
“Verena,” he said, ‘‘when you bring the 
turkey to the table place {t before Mis. Meeker. 
She will tell you to take It to me, and you can do 


so, Tails will start things right, and you'll got | 


along with Mre. Meeker without any trouble,” 

Me. D. Sziven (on being intrcduced to Adored 
Oae’s Mother): "Pardon me, madam, but have 
we not met before’ Your face seems strangely 
familiar.’ Adored One’s Mother: * Yes; lam 
the woman who atood up before you for a 
quarter of an hour in an omnlbus the other day 
while you sat reading a peper.” 


cad 





Youna Lapy: “I can only bea slater to you 

| —no more,” He:;"'' Thanke. That ia very good 

| of you. Have you spoken to your mother of Ib 
yeti” Youog Lady: “Of what?” He: '* My 
sdoption |” 

Frantic Woman: ‘Oh, slr, my husband re- 
turned to our room after we had fied !*’ Fire- 
man ; ' Do you think he’s In danger +” Woman : 
** He may be, Please go to him and teil him not 
to forget my diamonds!" 

Farr Marpsn (a summer boarde:): ‘ How 
savagely that cow looks aj me.’’ Farmer Hay- 
seed: ‘It's your red parasol, mum.” Fair 

| Maiden: ''Dear me! I knew ft was a little ont 
| of fashior, bat I didn’t suppose a country cow 
would notice 1b,” 

“To's no wee,” exclaimed Willle Wishingtcr, 
**T never can learn to eay the right thing at the 

| right time, 1 told Mies Silmmins that her eyes 
ehone on me like the stars above,” ‘‘ That's 
old, but pretty,” anewered Mies Cayenne. “ Yes, 
; Bat she is one of those remarkably tall girle who 
resend any reference to their boight,” 
| Why is it, Jackk—I mean Mr, Bochanan—” 
| she asked, ‘‘that you have never married?” 
| '* Well,” he replied, “I have always felt that I 
| was not good exough for apy girl that I would 
| want to be my wife.’ She had Intended to Iand 
| him, but after thinkirg the matter over for & 
| few seconds she decided that there was really 
| nothing farther to be sald on the subject. 
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certainly. Then use 


CALVERT’S 


CARBOLIC PREPARATIONS 


THE BEST DISINFECTANTS, 
THE BEST SOAPS, 
THE BEST DENTIFRICES, 


AND 


THE BEST OINTMENT. 


a 


400 Gold and Silver Medais 


and Diplomas for Superior Excellence, and should be used 
in every Household to prevent Infectious Diseases. 


Can be obtained at Chemists, Grocers, Siores, &e. 


BUYERS ARE WARNED AGAINST INFERIOR IMITATIONS, WHICH ARE NUMEROUS. 


Ltiustrated List Post Free on Application, 


F.C. CALVERT &CO.(°*!), Manchester. 
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NECROCEINE (Registered). 


Stains Grey 


Hair, Whisker 
Is applied in a few miuntes. 


, Eye-brows any shade desired. Does not stain the Skin, 


t is harness, Washable, Lasting, and Restores the 


Colour to the Root, making detection impossible, and is Tee a | the Cleanest 
2, Go 


and Best Hair Stain in the World. No. 1, Light Brown; No, 


Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. 


Iden ; No, 3, 
Sent secretly packed by post for Ls. 8d, 2s. 8d., Sa. Sc. 5 
5s. and 10s, 


Medical Certificate sent with each Bottle 
Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 
Address—M_ LEIGH & CRAWFORD, 3:, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tre Princess of Wales is expected to stay In 
Devmark until the third week in October. 

THE Princess of Wales has now held her title 
for a longer period than any of ber predecessors, 
her nearest opponent having been Augusta, the 
daughter of George IL, who was Princess of 
Wales for thirty-five years, 

Tak Dachess of Albany and her children are 
to visit their relatives at Bentheim, Arolsen, 
Neuwled, and Darmstadt before proceeding to 
Stuttgart for the winter. Tuoy will spend a 
week at Friedrichshof, usar Homburg, with the 
the Empress Frederick. 

Princess Heyer or Barrenserc Is at present 
concerned about her eldest sou’s career, Prince 
Alexander fs with the een and Court on his 
holidays. If he should wish to jofa the Navy 
he will go to a Naval School, {f not, he fs to go to 
Eton when the College opens again, Should his 
present desire for a sallor’s life be granted he will 
join the Britannia training ship at Dartmouth. 

Tae Qaeen haz: never worn her state crown 
alace the Coronation, now more than sixty years 
ago, Like the sep of the Crown jewels, it ie 
kept! tn the Tower of London, where ft Is 
moz: carefully guarded. As it contains 2783 
Giamonds, 277 pearls, 16 sapphires, 11 emeralds, 
and 4 rubies, {t is worth careful guarding. 

Tae youthful King of Spain fs brought up 
strictly in accordance with the laws of hygiene, 
and hopes are entertained that by.aud-by he will 
completely outgrow the delicacy of constitution 
from which he hae hitherto euffered. His amuse- 
ments sre like those of most boys of his age, 
Qae of his hobbies fs gardening, and he has a 
pronounced Ifking for roses, enjoying experi- 
ments for the purpose of modifying their colour 
and perfume, The King usually rises at seven 
or eight o’clock, and begins hie Latin lessone at 
ten, afterwards taking his “Jeeson of religion,” 
But before studies of any kind he goes to Mass 
every day with the Q.1een-Regent in the private 
chapel! of the Palace. 

Tne Dake and Dachess of Coburg made a 
very brief stay this yearat Relnhardsbrunn, thelr 
beautifal domain fa the Thuringlan Forest, near 
Wriedrichroda, as they are sald to have taken a 
great dislike to the place. It was the favourite 
country residence of their son, who grestly 
enjoyed his summers there, so that the place 
has now very sad associations, The Dake will 
spend the early autumn at Hinter-Riss, his 
romantic domain in the Tyrol ; while the Dachess 
and Princess Beatrice have gone to Kuesla for 
several weeks, and will afterwards pay a long 
visit to the Crown Pcioce and Crown Princess of 
Ronmania at thelr country seat near Bacharest. 

THE Pcince of Wales is to arrive ab Dantreath 
Castle, Stirlingshire, on a visit to Sir Archibald 
and Lady Edmonstone, on Monday, October 2ad, 
from Balmoral, The Pciuce will travel by the 
ordinary express from Ballater to Stirling, and 
thence by special train over the Furth and Clyde 
lins to Blanefield, which fe the nearest station to 
Dantreath. His Royal Highness fs to stay at 
the Castle until Thursday night, when he will 
proceed by special train from Bilanefield to 
Glasgow, and thence to London by the ordinary 
night express. Dantreath, which is In a plc- 
turesque lowland couxtry near the Campsie Hilis, 
is a fine old house, part of which dates from the 
fifteenth century, and {> has nice gardens and 
well-wooded parks. ‘here is excellent shooting 
over the estate, 

ALL manner of rumours are afloat respecting 
the movements of the Tsar and Taaritz1, who are 
certainly going to Hease, and may poselbly come 
to Eagland. The Queen fs exceedingly anxious 
that they should do so, Tae Tearitza fs known 
to look forward with the greatest eagerness to 
her next visit ; so in all probability, unless {t be 
true that the Tsar’s health i really so unsatis- 
factory that he wil! undergo a course of treat- 
ment at a certain German ‘‘ care,” the Imperial 
couple will journey to Balmoral later in the 
year. The attitude of some of the Rassian 
people towards the Twari'zs is causing the Q 1een 
the deepoat anxiety. 





STATISTICS. 


ONg-THIND of the people who go mad are 
said to recover their senses. 

Ix Norway the average length of life is 
greater than in any other country on the globe. 

Tures thousand women spend thelr lives ia 
driving and steering the canal-boats in southern 
and midland England. 

More than 12000,000 acres of the Sahara 
Desert have been made useful! for raisiag crops 
with the ald of artesian wells. 





GEMS. 


THe reflection of light remains light, even 
when ft is troubled. We may not ace the 
shape of our star when the cipples shake ft, 
but {te colour and radianc> are always there, 

Ocr characters are formed and sustained by 
ourselves and by our own actions and purposes, 
and not by others, Calumniators may usually 
be trusted to time and the slow but steady 
justice of public opinion, 

How fine a thing it would be ff ali the 
faculties of the mind could be trained for the 
battle of life as a modern nation makes every 
mans soldier, But so few of our faculties 
are of a traly military turn, and these wax 
indolent and unwary from disuse, like troops 
during long times of peace. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cuicken Tourn OvERS.—Mince fine some cold, 
cooked chicken, moisten well with good chicken 
gravy, and season well with salt, pepper and a 
little mace. Roll out some short pie-crust, and 
cut in rounds as large as a saucer. Wet the 
edges with cold water, place one large spoonfal 
of the meat clotted with butter on one half of the 
round, fold over the other half, turning up the 
edges a little and pinching them well together. 
Bake in the oven, or fry in deep fat, 

Scotca Ecos —Ingredients : Eight eggs (hard- 
boiled), one pound of sausages, breadcrumbs, a 
little flour, one raw egg. First hard-boll the 
eggs. They will require bolling for quite fifteen 
minutes. Next shell them and place them fn 
cold water for a few minutes, Skin the sausager, 
dip each egg in flour, then coat it over with a 
thir layer of sausage-meat, taking care to keep 
the shape of the egg. Nexd beat up the raw egg 
on a plate, brush some of {¢ over each of the eggs 
you have just coated with meat, then roll them 
fo crumbs. Have ready a pan of bofling fat, and 
fry them a pretty golden brown; then drain 
them on paper. Cat each egg neatly [n half, 
Place each half on a neat piece of fried bread or 
toast, 

Cocumaer Proxces.—For three hundred small 
cucumbers make a brine with cold water to cover 
them, and strong enough to float an egg. Brin 


& 
this to the bolling-point, or, better still, bolla few | 


minutes, and skim. Now pour over the pickles, 
and let them stend fn a cool place for twenty- 
four hours. Drain off the brine and wipe dry. 
Heat to boiling sufficient cider vinegar to cover 
the pickles, and add one tablespooufal powdered 
alum ; pour over the pickles, and ie} them stand 
twenty-four hours, then drain them, and put them 
into the following preparation :—Eaough cider 
vinegar to cover, two green peppers, one pint 
brown sugar, one gill mustard, one onnce ginger 
root, one half-tablespoonful each of cloves, cilnna- 
mon, allspice, and celery-seed, poured over the 
pickles bofling hot, Add s few pieces horse-radish 
root. When cold, cover with a plate to keep the 
pickles from rising above the vinegar, cover the 
jar (which should be of earthenware), and keep 
in a cool, dark place. The same directions may 
be followed, without the spices, ff preferred. 





M{SCELLANEOUS. 


TwENTY years ago there was scarcely a mile of 
good waggon road ia Egypt. Du the last 
efx years more than 1,000 miles of roads 
have been constructed, 


A Brotx with celluloid covers has been intro- 
duced in a New York police-court, and every time 
the Book {a kissed a pollceman removes with a 
wet sponge all possible disease germs, 

Brrore beglaning to hatch, a pigeon lays two 
eggs, and they invariably produce a male aud a 
female. Ex ente have demonstrated tha 
the egg first produces a male, a 

Iw Bleleteld, Germany, there is a colony of epi- 
leptics, numbering about 1,500. The colony was 
established in 1568, and patients from all parts 
of the world go there for treatment. 

Amonc the Sultan's gold plate there are dishes 
of solid gold of extraordinary sfzs, and there are 
plates, cups and saucers, tareens and pitchers, 
massive and heavy, made of the same precious 
metal. 

A c#esast of Bavaria has a flald that 
has the power when Injected into the tissue of a 
plant near its roots of ancesthetieing the plant— 
not destroying it, but temporarily suspen ite 
vitality. 

Berorg the Ravolution fo France it was cus- 
tomary, when a gentleman was invited ouv to 
dinner, for him to send his servant with a kaife, 
fork, and spoon; or, if he had no servants, he 
carried them with him in his vest-pocket. 

Ic ls curious to notice that wood tar is prepared 
just as it was in the fourth centurypc A bank 
{s chosen and -a hole dug into which the wood is 
placed, covered with turf. A fire is lighted 
underneath, and the tar slowly drip: into the 
barrels placed to receive it, 

Wan correspondents were employed as far 
back as the time of Edward IL, Scriber, epecially 
commissioned, were sent up with the — 
army which favaded Scotland at that time. ’ 
{incredible as {t may sound, not one of the London 
newspapers was specially represented at the 
Battle of Waterloo, 

Iv China carrfer pigeons are protected from 
birds of prey by an iogentous little apparatus 
we of bamboo tubes fastened to birds’ 
is ea danas as apes 
As the p les, the ac o! g 
through the tabes produces a shrill whistling 
sound, which kesps the birds of prey at a 
distance, 

Amoye the curious inhabitants of Australla 
are a species of termites called the “ meridian 
ants,” because they invariably construct their 
long, narrow mounds so that the principal axis of 
the dwelling runs exactly north and south. 
These mounds, when viewed end on, show a 
remarkable resemblance to a many-spired cathe- 
dral. 

A wovet way of illuminating a railway tunnel 
has been devised tn Paris. Reflectors throw the 
light from many electric lamps sixteen feet above 
the rails to the sides of the tunnel, where {6 fs 
again reflected by burnished tin, a soft and agree- 
able light, The trains autom: turn the 
current on and off in entering and leaving the 
tunnel. 

Ix Fonda, one of the Shetland Islands, the 
natives make a bueiness of rearing skau gulls in 
order to rid the yrocoks the yy er ws 

ate there aud commit many one. 
The magnificent red sandstone cliffs that skirt 
the north-western coast became a favourite haunt 
of the eagles, and fa this inaccessible spot they 
increased so rapidly that they became a terror 
to the slmpic people—farmers and fishermen— 
who dwel! on this isolated spot, The skau gulls 
are also strong and fi and the inveterate foe 
of the eagle. In battle ft fs the gulls who are 
always victorious, and so the inhabitants of 
Fonda bit upon the novel plan of feeding and 
caring for the skau gulls, wiich, though for- 
midable to thelr feathered enemies, are 
peaceful and docile when brought in contact 
man. 
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We beg to inform our Friends we have secured a 


SPLENDID SERIAL STORY 


ENTITLED: 


YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 


The Opening Chapters will appear Next Week. 





ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
— | 
©. K.—Write to the War Office, | 
Orci. —Cost cannot be eetimated. 
A.r.—You have been misinformed. | 
Lxoxanp.—Inquire at Inland Revenne Office. “f 
A. R.—There is no general delivery on Sunday. 
Vv. L—The exact value has never been made pubic. 
WornizD.—He cannot prevent you from using either | 
nane, | 


Vau.—The publication of the banns is considered 
sufficient notice. } 


©. 8.—There is no legal Darrier to the marriage of first | 
or second cousins, 
Oup Reaper.—You will find several addresses in the | 
London Directory. 


| 
A. R.—-You had better continue the instalments or , 
you will be sold up. | 
Isprewant.—You can sue your neighbour for the value 
of birds killed by his cat. 

Ver4.—Get some friend who is acquainted with the | 
language to make a selection for you. 
Pers.— Acts of Parllament do not spply to the Isle of | 

Man unless it is exp:essly mentioned 
Oag..—A foreigner who has been resident io England | 
for five years may apply for naturalisation. | 
R. 8.—You cannot do better than om your | 
canes oes our counsel would be tole let matters 


—Hang a small beg of 


PsYLLs. ur in the cage. | 
This will not home the bird, but it 
vermin. 


keep away the , 
| 
Jack.—The mates take charge of the ship, each in ry ! 
turn ; the captain is supposed to be always on duty ; he 
does not take a watob. | 
Ipa.—We are afraid we cannot give you the recipe 
you require. You would more easi)y obtain such infor- | 
mation from friends in the trade. 
ConsTant Reaper.—It is absolutely necessary to bave | 
Ucense from Revenue Commissioners before you 
can sell postage stamps ; security demanded. | 
prey pimiy. Ii onmonly om he prs tgedaning| 
pretty on go dang! 
sar without meaning anything by it. 
youhere had to Y pend o aoe owner or shipping sgent. | 
vil Bye erable experience you are not | 
yn pence in the groat lines. 
Fe PNR young and old, asa rule, should | 
avold being drawn into s seatimentsl correspon dence | 
with those of the other sex with whom wey we met | 


DistRactz>.—When a young girl refuses to marry a 
ep and can give no substantial reason for her refusal, 
at clear her affection for hira has never been sirong— 
nothing beyond mere friendehip. 
ME sp pate one wishes to make a wedding gift that 
penne i somen money value, but simply expresses 
remembrance of the giver, a pretty sachet 
wills po Bm + as —o are in fashion, and one can 
always find a place for onv. 


Krrry.—There would be no harm in just stopping to 


| say afew words, oreven in letting him walk a little 


way with you; but you should not encourage him t& 
a practice of it unless you are sure your mothe: 
would approve. 


Grace.—If he is engaged to you he has no right to 


| pay marked attentions to any other young lady, 


whether in your presence or out of it, Perhaps bis 
attention means nothing but what is demande by the 
ordinary usages of society. 


IN THE ORIENT. 


Sue lay in languor on her soft divan, 
Rich rugs around her 
A ——S what Heaven bed > Bwart Kalo 
turbaned, found 


Rich silks and webs oy countess English ina 
Draped limbs m: 


Slaves filled with many 7 detioate perfumes 
Her chambers spacious. 


Her — finger-tips wore henna-stained ; 
Khol tinged eyes listless ; 
From unguents sweet her sweeter body gained 
Fresh charms resistiess, 


Bhe used to lift her nargile’s amber tip 
With rosy fingers, 
Or raise cool sherbet to her scarlet !!p, 
Where love-dew lingers. 


; precious vessels hold the eweetmeats rare 
That often cloyed her 
Gem-handled feathers phen A the tragz aut alr, 
When heat annoyed her, 


She seldom s but when her lute she took, » 
And ackty thee f, 


med 
She oan the Sulbul’s — ems in sonfe nook, 
And sweetly hummed 


Perchance, grown tired at length—'tis — 


way— 
She fumed and wrangled ; 
Whereat her tyrant lord did curtly say : 
** Let her be strangled.” 


LovzRr “Lowpor Reraprr.’—It is not proper 
that she make an exhibition of - gh feeling. By 
seeming , he may be roused to speak out, 
‘on to do. Some men can be 
ted when their vanity is alarmed, and that a woman 
knows well to wound. 


THLZEN.—In a general way convent and nunnery 
erie i agd for one institution ; but strictly 
moan rai Se arly applied to’ a place in 
of chastity, while 
be both 7 and women, and 

eke tate etic wan’o seen ot oll 


yee might rab them lightly 

d with soap suds, but 

= yoy en well rubbed up; 
to try ammonia and water mixed, 
them a ligit rub over, and then rab 


—Blesta ‘is the name given to the practice 
\by the Spaniards, and the inhabitants of 
generally, of ¢ cecniog two or three hours 
the middle of the day when the heat is too oppressive 
~— 2, To die intestate 

g made a will, 








L. K.—Firas close the register of the grate, and close 
windows and all openinge by stuffing ia paper. Next 
have a metal article—an old frying-pan will do--heatedd 
red hot, and an iron pot placed in the centre of the 
room. On this put the red hot pan, and filug on it one 
or two rolls of brimatone. Then retreat and close the 
loor, filling up any cpenings. keyhole, c. In twenty- 
four hours ne germ of Uife will remain In the room. 


B, 0.—The sign of the three balls used by yawn- 
brokers was originally taken from the Italian bankers, 
generally called Lombards, who frst opened shops in 
Hogiand for the relief of the temporary distress. The 
rreatest of the |) ombards was the princely house of the 
Medici of Florence. They wore ills on the'r shield, 
and those pills, as nsval, were gilded in allusion to the 
professious! or gin of the house from which the name 
of Medici was derived. Their agents in England and 
elsewhere ad ypted thelr armorial bearings as a sign, 
and othera followed the example. 


Hovsiw.r«u—If the stains were mado by greme. 
spread damp whiting or chloride of ime on them. Le 
. remain for several hours, and then wath off. Wash. 

ing-soda dissolved in bc water, mixed with snough 
whiting to form 2 pasis, and ieft on the stains for 
several hours, is also a good remedy. Sometimes the 
etains are caused by rust or ink, A eclotion of nitric 
acid and water removes either of these. One part 
ultric acid to twenty-five parts water is the right pro- 
portion, Apply it to the spots only, and rinse them 
mmediately afterwards withtammonia end water, or 
the acid wil) tpjare the mart le. 

J. W.—Te p the leave 


‘ t quickly. Do not crnsh 
them by cutting them. 


Pour out three tablespoonfuls 
of olive oll for a quart Low! of salad leaves. Stir ints 
the of] a saltepoonful of salt, bali a ealtspoontel « 
pepper, and a «pcontal of onfon juice. Toss the salad 
leaves repeatedly in this mixture, Add after this a 
liberal spoon{u! of excell: nt vinegar and tos the salad 
again and sgaip. Let the bowl and leaves be ice-cold, 
aud make the saiad ai the table, xo that there will be no 
delay in servin. it beture the leaves become dank and 
molst with the dreasing. It must be served crizp. 
Onion juice ta cbtalned by pressing the cut surface of 
white onion on a coarse grater—the juice readily rune 
if 7 eee ie used 





r by PROF. MUNRO. 


( i-testrnatecs | is comprehensive, full 
1+ ABC. It enables anyone, with or 
ze of mnsis, to learm in leas than on 

Organ beaatifully, accompany songs i 

iay dance music, "Mo wt strong! 3 recom 
by the Weekly Times and other puper: 

¢ #2 Lime éaver and pleasure-giver. You ean 
t ¥ your own acoompanist, ete, Bveryone is 
charmed with it, Post #1 s. 6d. 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


New Treatise based on the true Italian method, showing how to 
breathe, produce, and preserve the voice; how to phrase and 
sing with case, good ¢ taste and effect, Very hiv hly recommended 
by eminent authorities, Invaluable to all Singers, Clergymen and 
PublicSpeakers, Poet free, is. 


THE TEMPLE PUBLISHING CO., 
4%e, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 


IK EARS LEY’ Sioovearseeeyraris 


WIDOW WELCH S 
FEMALE’ PILLS. 
arded Certificate of Merit for aarition, 


and all Female Gompiainia. 2 ‘nay have the op coval of 
Profession. Beware of of Lmitatio: Ths only genuine 





OL 
Wy, 


P y) () TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 

pe m4, Store, 4902 pages), Sd. mA TT 
Foletrecsee | Pye 
J | Mad | ion). 7 





Road, London, 
bonuse (60 years’ repuie 
Mymns. 








Tux Lonros Rravrm ean be sent to any part of the 
pc atep ga on ge rede okly 5 r Qu: rintion 
ne ng and Eightpence. y subsc: = Ss) 
for the Moutily Part, including Christmas P 
Right Shillings and + enw poet-froe 


Att Back Noeworns, Pants and Votumes are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers 


NOTICE.—Part 461 ls Now Ready, 


hee Bigh ee Wel orice Sixpence, 
post tpence, o Vo 
cloth, 4s, 6d. , 


Il., bound in 


Tux INDEX to Vou. LXXII. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence, 


Aut Lettres To Bz AppRESSED TO THE Eptron 
ux Lonpon Hravrr, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
W.o. 


e*e We cannot undertake to return rejected manu» 
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IS A REAL BOON 





HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


it cures Lumbago, Sciatica, Glandular Swellings, Piles, Fistulas, &c. 


THERE IS MAGIC IN ITS TOUCH 


When applied to Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Poisoned Wounds, &c. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





TO SUFFERERS. 














TRY IT ON 


Dab a small 
mantity on a 
enny & leave 
it over night. If 
it sets up acid 
the surface wilt 
4a become green 








with Verdigris, into pole 
“matentess”| |  Biown where 
’ will not turn nd crev' ex 
Lal SY netal greenand p ts * 
1899 Gis therefore free hese out 
& from acid, 8 nem 
<a | force die 
ATCHLESS = wets: POLISH] =| posit 
And take no other. | the ope the ope ms 


Paton, Calvert & Co., Liverpool. 














VERMITE 
pees LL Se 
ALL INSECTS && 


BEETLES, MOTHS BUGS, ae 


e Ooh 


"LOND DU 


JOHN GALABRESE é 
2H BttLUTER Buco ncs.BieuTeR 
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PEPPER’S TONIC 


Promotes Ap 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, eiiesors COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


SULPHOLINE ss 








ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 








A SPOTLESS SKIN. ' OTION | 
| 


KEEPS THE SKIN COOL 


thy gat ~~ | It entirely re- 

ty imoves and pre- 

‘ei! REFRESHED Vents ail HEAT, 

( 4 IRRITATION, 

oe HEAT OF SUMMER, |SYUNBUAN, RED- 

i NESS, ROUGH- 

99) INESS, etc., and 

lcaope the SKIN 

delicately SOFT, 

SMOOTH and 

WHITE at all 
Seasons. 


ArD 


DURING THE 











M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 








KEATINCS | | 





DW Are BEETLES? 
Tins 326° x13 











THEY WILL NOT 
mee OR BREAK 
E HAIR. 
4re man and ——— 
no skill to 
12 octane in om Free 
by Post for € Stamps 
Of <!) Hairdremers and 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS. 
Barners oS wanes 














City Bd., 8.0., London. 





. ATLAS” 


9 SELLE 


ce Oo 


alanse cin can be paid @ 6/- i= Morty, 

ATLAS sawkiwe ai MAG +N 
1368, Hiaw Street, Campan Town, 
6% Srstexs Rp. ; r4, Hicw Ro., Kics 
(Please quote this Paper). 
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